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OSBORNE HOUSE 


Isle of Wight. 





King Edward’s Gift to the 
British Nation. 


To be used as Convalescent Home 
for officers of the Navy and Army. 

































































INVITATION. 


item are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he front-cover page this week shows Osborne 
House, in the Isle of Wight, the munificent 
“coronation gift’? of King Edward VII. to the 
British nation. The place was one of the favorite 
estates of Queen Victoria, and the rooms she 
occupied will be reserved, but the rest will be 
used, according to the king’s wish, as “a con- 
valescent home for officers of the navy and army 
whose health has been impaired in rendering 
service to their country.” 

The queen bought the estate in 1840, and 
additions were afterward made, so that it now 
contains about five thousand acres. It is said 
that the prince consort helped to plan the house, 
and it was in the gardens that he made his 
experiments in agriculture. The queen’s apart- 
ments were those in front of the flag tower. Of 
almost equal interest, to the student of history at 
least, is the famous council-room, in which, it 
will be remembered, the Sir Robert Peel cabinet 
split over the question of repealing the corn laws 
in 1845, 
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9@ National Telegraph School, Waterb 
MONROE S Conn. One of the leadi schools’ 
Students assisted to situations. CATALOG FREE. 


TELEGRAPHY 
fren EASTERN TELEGRAP "SCHOOL, Box 05: Lebanon, Fa. 
MAP OF THE WORLD 
Issued by the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 


A beautiful Map of the World, valuable as a 
reference map, printed on heavy paper, 42x64 
| inches, mounted on rollers, and edges bound in 











| cloth, showing our new island possessions, the | 


| Trans-Siberian Railway, the new Pacific Ocean 
| cables, railway lines and other new features in 
the far East, correct to date. Sent on receipt of 50 
cents. W. B. Kniskern, G.P.&'T.A., Chicago, Ill. 


NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


VES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, 
write us. 

New Booklet Free. 
AgateNickel-Steel Ware issold 
by the ling Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores 


Lalance & conten . Co., 
New York, Boston, Chiesa. 


RIDGE’S FOOD. 


For thirty years the most perfect substitute for 
mother’s milk. Th assachusetts Medical 
Journal, one of the highest medical authorities, 
says: “ The future has yet to produce a better 
food than Ridge’s.” Don’t try everything else 
and finally come round to 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


but begin with it and have a vigorous, healthy 
baby from the start. Sold everywhere. Send 
Sor klet, testimonials and 


+»PREE SAMPLE... 























HELP FOR CRIPPLED FIGURES. 


Recent Invention Which is Proving a Boon to 
Deformed Men and Women. 


no more acute suffering, physical or 
| mental, falls to the lot of man or woman than 
| that caused by deformity of the. spine, and the 
mental suffering of one so afflicted is not less 
than the bodily pain. Not that vanity in physical 
beauty is such a predominant element in human 
nature, but no man or woman can fail to feel keen 
pain at the knowledge that he or she presents an 
unsightly or repulsive appearance. 

Curvature of the spine and protuberance of the 
abdomen are the two most disfiguring deformities 
to which mankind is heir, and through all the ages, 
since the beginning, no real relief has been found 
for him unti recently. 

P. B. Sheldon, of Jamestown, N. Y., who was 
himself a sufferer for thirty years from severe 
curvature of the spine, and who was at one time 
nearly a wreck after trying several expensive 
jackets made by specialists in N. Y., every one of 
which was a torture, guided by his own experience 
with the failures to cure him and by his own 
intimate knowledge of the troubles which he 
sought to remedy, worked to a an appli- 
ance which would bring him relief and permanent 
restoration to sound health. With this object, so 
vital to himself, he succeeded wonderfully, and he 
has by means of his invention cured not only him- 
self, but many others who had suffered agonies 
just such as he suffered. 

So much good has the appliance done that it has 
attracted wide attention from Fn ney 7 who 
while acknowledging the ineffectiveness of the old 
methods, were slow to take up a radical departure 
from them. They are now enthusiastic in praise 
of this invention. 

The new appliance is manufactured’by the Philo 
Burt Mfg. Co., 97 Ninth St., Jamestown 


Probabl 
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| and it is not only along new and effective jines for 


se purpese. but it can be worn with perfect com- 
fort, completely concealed by the ordinary cloth- 
ing while effecting a cure. It restores straightness 
to crooked forms, relieves pain and cures deform- 
ities. To women particularly it is a boon. It 
lifts the weight from the aching spine, and corrects 
imperfection of form in shoulders, back and 
abdomen. It has no clumsily placed straps to chafe, 
no heavy weight to wear and tire. To each indi- 
vidual it is specially fitted, and all at a price 85 per 
cent. less than the cost of the old appliances. It will 
cure children and adults, and may be worn with 
the greatest ease, as it weighs but a few ounces. 
One grateful user, Mr. Valentine E. pag | of 
713 Livingston’ Street, Streator, IL, says in a 
letter to the manufacturers: “Your brace is all 
that it is recommended to be, and more, too. 
would not be without mine now for three times 
the price I paid for it.’””’ Write to the makers for 
information for your special case. They will 











WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 





ladly enter into correspondence to help you 
dividually. 








yoming and Massachusetts are far apart. | 
There are many ranches in Wyoming. | 
There are many shoe factories in Massachusetts. | 
Yet, while visiting a Rockland factory the other | 
day, a woman from Wyoming picked up a piece | 
of sole leather bearing the brand of the ranch- 
man at whose place she is most at home. She | 
might have hunted through every other factory | 
in the East and not found that brand. It was | 
waiting for her, though, in the one place she did | 
chance to visit—just in the same way that strange 
coincidences lie in wait for all of us, to remind 
us how many things are unlikely; how few 
things are impossible. 
he great apple-bin of the United States has 
been shifted to the west of the Alleghanies. 
Benton County, Arkansas, contains more apple- 
trees than any other one county, and Missouri 
has more trees than any other one State. In the 
seven States that contain more than ten million 
trees each, no New England State is included. 
Yet the growers of this section are within easy 
reach of the largest city markets, and have 
superior facilities for making shipments to 
Europe. What wonder that at the recent con- 
vention of the National Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion they were earnestly exhorted to “wake up!”” 
There are thousands of acres of unused land in 
these States that should be covered with apple- 
trees. 


hen little Joseph Chupka, aged one and a 
half years, rolled into the Mumford River 
at East Douglas, Massachusetts, no one was 
near but his three-year-old brother. But the 
brother yelled lustily, the mother and other 
Polish women responded, and the workmen in 
the tool factory came out to see what was the 
matter. Little Joseph was nowhere in sight. 
But at the place where he fell into the river an 
underground conduit begins, and seventy-five 
feet farther down is a rack of iron bars, placed to 
prevent extraneous objects from getting into the 
water-wheel ; so the workmen lifted the platform 
covering the conduit and extracted the baby, 
who had been stopped by the grating. Little 
Joseph was alive, teo, and did not seem to be 
any the worse for his journey underground. 
But the chances are that he could not do the 
thing again. - 
Or" of the churches in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, decided to keep its Sunday-school 
open during the month of August this year. 
Ordinarily the school is closed at that time 
because of the disagreeable weather and because 
so many scholars and teachers are absent from 
the city ; but this year it kept right on, the vestry 
being made a comfortable place, and the children 
being served with lemonade. The attendance 
was very encouraging, we are told, and next 
summer it is planned to take no vacation, and to 
provide cake as well as lemonade for the little 
folks who are willing to keep up their Bible 
studies. There will be plenty to go; but this is 
a good time to suggest that, when children don’t 
go, they are seldom the ones blamable. How 
about trying cake and lemonade on the grown 
people who originated the fashion of closing 


This is our Claim: Bakes 
a barrel of flour into bigger 
and better loaves of bread 
(1% Ibs. to a loaf), with less 
















if fuel and in less time 
than can be done with 
any other range in 
the world. 











SILL STOVE WORKS, Boston 


Our special patented features,— lift hearth, transparent oven door, oval fire-box, and flue system,— 
together with great care in all the details of construction and unique beauty of design, make the 


STERLING RANGE 


‘“*HAS NO EQUAL” 


the most economical, convenient and up-to-date cooking apparatus that a careful housewife ever ordered 
placed in her kitchen. 


For booklets and information address SILL STOVE WORKS, 500 Oak Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch: 44 HANOVER STREET. 











[PANINTUSS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
am FOR INSIDE OR 
/& OUTSIDE USE 


“On the 
Roof.” 


Some people believe that anything 
is good enough to paint a roof with, 
but this is a mistake; the roof is 





more important than the side of the 
building, and a better class of ma- 
terial should be used. Of course, 
color makes no difference, but qual- 
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ity should be the first consideration. 
There are plenty of cheap mineral 
paints made from low-grade ore that 
are unfit for use, and plenty of so- 
called roof paint oils, which are 
more of a detriment than a benefit 
to any surface. 





If you wish to protect your roof, 
the most important part of your 
building, apply a good reliable paint 
made from pure linseed oil. The 
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“American 
Seal” 


Anti-Rust 
Roof Paint 


is a first-class, reliable 
article and guaran- 
teed to protect your 
roof for 3 years. 














churches and Sunday-schools in hot weather ? 





Color Cards mailed free upon application. 


THE WILLIAM CONNORS PAINT MFG. CO., Troy, N. Y. 

















| O Save! 


Moseley’s Pneumat- 
ic Invalid Chair 
saves all joltand 
ar because the 
jicycle wheels 
have pneumatic 
tires. It saves 
strength in pro- 


where. Steers 
smoothly,easily. 


Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 


All framework of best steel tubing, brazed 
joints, enameled black. Indorsed by the most 
prominent physicians. Send to maker for photos 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. 
JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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We Are Giving Away 
to boys and girls and grown-up folks several thou- 
sand sets of genuine 


, . 
Parker Bros.’ Ping-Pong 
for selling our Imitation Diamond-Set Rolled Gold 
Collar Buttons— thirty at 10 cents each. Send us 
oad name and address for samples and instruc- 
ions telling how to get a set of Ping-Pong. Address 


THE S. P. STORRS CO., New Britain, Conn. 











Ask your neighbor 
about the Dighton. 








5 Rooms $75 
Heat 7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
House 


PIPING, 
witha 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 
Digh 
i@hton Furnace 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 


write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. <Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 














Perhaps he heats His 
House with one. 

















UNIVERSAL SHIELDS 


Are instantly and easily adjusted. 
No Sewing In Nor Ripping Out. 


One Pair answers for all dresses, and_ with 
proper care will last for years. A Dress Shield 
that protects the dress alone performs but part 
of its mission. The Universal Shield may be 
worn next to the body and thus protect all the 
clothing, and they are as easily laundered as a 
handkerchief. Price 35c. per pair, by mail or 
at all first-class dealers. Manufactured only by 


SIGSBEE COMPANY, Ayer, Mass. 




















| ny healthy f 


consists in a liberal use of Sulpho- 
Napthol. Unequaled for clean- 
ng floors, painted and varnished 
surfaces, and for disinfecting and 
purifying closets, cellars, sinks, ete. 


TRIAL BOTTLE 
Mailed for six 2-cent stamps. 
BOOKLET FREE 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL CoO., 
11 Hayrrarket Square, Boston. 
Ask your di uggist for 
Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap. 
Excellent for Shampoo and Bath. 
Mailed for 2% cents. 














required assistance without incurring the | 



















OR some time 
F Johnny Quin 

of Letterard 
had been looking 
over the low stone 
wall at his bit of 
could almost see grow 


NX 
young oats, which you 
in the midsummer sunshine, when he was 
pulled by the sleeve, and, turning round, beheld 
little Joe O’Hea with a gray kid tugging at a 
string. 

“Johnny, man,” said Joe, “couldn’t you 


give the baste a lift up there for me? She’d 
get grand grazin’ on it.” Joe spoke remon- 
strantly, as if Johnny were neglecting some 
obvious duty; and he pointed to the roof of 
Felix Moriarty’s cabin, which stood just across 
the lane. 

The cabin was very small, with one tiny 
window-pane in its mud walls, which were 
deeply weather-stained under the eaves, and 
from which the whitewash had worn off, 
leaving large brown patches. But its worst 
point was the roof, for the thatch undulated in 
hillocks and hollows, and also bore a luxuriant 
crop of grass, almost as long and thick and 
green as the thriving oats over the way. This 
seemed to little Joe a desirable pasture for his 
kid, whose browsings along the stone-fenced 
lane were but scanty, and hence his appeal to 
his taller friend. 

Johnny, however, was of a different opinion, 
and replied: “Sure, not at all! The crathur’s 
over small-sized to be cockin’ up that height 
off the ground. It’s breakin’ her four legs 
she’s apt to be before you got her down safe. 
Or be like she’d be losin’ herself in 
the long grass. Or maybe it’s 
putting his roof up for a meadow 
Moriarty is all the while. Aye, 
bedad, you may depind that’s what 
he’s doin’! So just keep along the 
road wid her steady, me son, and 
niver mind anythin’ gowin’ 
where she’s no call to be tres- 
passin’.” Accordingly Joe 
and the kid sauntered on, 
leaving Johnny to his oats. 

But Johnny’s attention 




















had caught on Felix Moriarty’s thatch, and 
did not disengage itself quickly. His own 
pleasantry, too, about Moriarty’s meadow 
had taken his fancy, and he continued to 
repeat and elaborate it in his thoughts. At 
last, the forenoon being long and employ- 
ment scaree, he actually went so far as to 
climb, sickle in hand, upon the waving roof, 
where he was presently slashing vigorously. 

“Bedad, now,” he said, surveying the tufts 
which had fallen round him, “I’m after 
knockin’ that down in fine style. I did, so; 
and wasn’t long about it, either.” Nor did he 
stop here. 

Having raked together the crop, and added 
a few bundles of grass from the bank, he 
carefully built up on an inconveniently sloping 
base a symmetrical little cock. This he secured 
scientifically with a rope twisted of the with- 
ered bents along the border of his oats, and 
then, jumping down noisily into the lane, 
contemplated his handiwork with complacency 
and pride. 

Only one element was wanting in his satis- 
faction with it. There were no spectators to 
share his amusement and admire his wit. The 
cabin door-key lurked hidden in some crevice 
of the thatch, for Felix Moriarty was away at 
the haymaking in a district where work 
seemed less slack. Nobody was about in the 
neighboring fields. Even Joe O’Hea and the 
kid were out of sight round the corner. 

“Sure, now, it’s a grand joke,” Johnny 
repeated to himself more than once, ‘‘and looks 
as comical as anythin’ sittin’ there up over the 
man’s door as if it consaited it was in the 
middle of a sivin- 
acre field. Any- 
body ’ud be laugh- 
in’ at it that seen 
it passin’ by.” 

But of passers- 
by there appeared 
to be small pros- 
pect, as this lonely 
upland lane led 
no-whither in par- 
ticular, and the 
nearest dwelling 
was merely his 
own cottage, the 
topmost thatch of 
which peered just 
visibly over the 
edge of a long 
slope. 

“It’ll be twinty 
pities,’” Johnny de- 

clared, “twinty pities 
and a half if nobody 
sees it before it’s blew 
away wid the win’.”’ 
At that moment all 
these pities seemed 
most likely to happen. 
Still Johnny had a 
daring and ingenious 
mind. Early the next 
morning in Rathbeg, a village 
some miles from Letterard, 
much excitement was awa- 
kened by the discovery of 
certain handbills which had 
been posted up on walls and 
doors in several conspicuous 
places. They were white 
foolscap sheets, written upon 
in a large round hand to the 
following effect : 

Men of Rathbeg! Assemble 
in your Thousands this Satur- 
day evening to Mow the 
Meadow of the evicted tenant, 
Felix Moriarty, on the Town- 
land of Gortroolmakileen at 
Letterard. Down with Ty- 
rants! 

These placards must have 
been affixed during the night, 


**SURE, and nobody in Rathbeg knew 


NOW, anything about the matter, 
IT’S Aq secrecy which, together 
GRAND with the shortness of the 
JOKE.”’ notice given, suggested that 


_ some peculiarity about Felix 


Moriarty’s affairs made it 
expedient to render him the 


J MORIART YS MEADOW 


By fane Barlow — 





observation of the constabulary. | 
Such a state of things was not by any 
means unprecedented, and would in itself | 
strongly dispose the men of Rathbeg to be 
active on his behalf, ' 





although none of | 
them were acquaint- 
ed with Moriarty 
except vaguely by 
name, or indeed 
knew much more 
about little, out-of- 
the-way Letterard 
than that it had for 
proprietor an ill-reputed landowner. 

On the other hand, most people 
were just then too busy getting in 
their hay to spare easily even the 
fag-end of the lingering daylight, 
especially as the un- 
settled a8pect of the 
weather made every 
dry hour precious. 
And to be sure, it 
was a long step from 
Rathbeg to Letterard. 
Hence there were 
abundant materials 
for the debate which 
was carried on in and 
about Finucane’s 
Public for a consider- 
able time after the 
finding of the sum- 
mons. 

Thady Ahern, the 
village orator, urged 
eloquently. that it 
would be a good job 
to lend anybody a 
helping hand “against 
the likes of such an 
ould, black - hearted, 
naygurly extermina- 
tin’ tyrant of a rack- 
rentin’, widow -rob - 
bin’, childer - starvin’ 
land - grabber as ould 
Warden himself and 
his sheriff’s writs.”’ 

But then Tim Dolan 
argued briefly, yet ef- 
fectively, that there 
were plenty of as 
good jobs and better 
to be done in their own bits of fields without 
tramping half a dozen miles over the country 
after them. The hearers who said, “ Aye, | 
bedad!” to this sentiment seemed nearly as | 
numerous as those who received it with mur- | 
murs of “mean-spirited” and “unmanly.” | 
So the issue remained doubtful. 

Meanwhile the originator of the discussion, 
seated at his favorite post on the wall of his 
Letterard oat-field, was speculating about the 
result. Many hours had not passed since 
Johnny Quin had made his way home under 
the waning moonlight, through dewy fields, 
from his stealthy bill-sticking at Rathbeg. 

He had himself composed and written and | 
copied the notices overnight, in the emptied 
National schoolroom, with some assistance 
from his old friend Peter Cleary, the teacher, 
to whom he did not communicate their contents. 
Mr. Cleary may, however, have guessed their | 
purport from the words which he was called 
upon to spell. 

“Och, not at all, Johnny! There’s but one 
r in ‘tyrant,’ and all the i’s you have is a y and 
ana. You was always an uncommon bad 
hand at the orthography.” 

And now Johnny, blinking half-drowsily in 
the sunshine, spent most of the day in looking | 
forward hopefully to the success of his plot. | 
It had occurred to him yesterday, when 
enjoying his own wit as embodied in the 
absurd haycock, and feeling how much that 
enjoyment would be enhanced by the presence 
of spectators. 

To assemble these by a stratagem which 
would “raise the laugh on them” for coming 
was a doubly attractive project, and it fully 
occupied his mind from the moment of its first | 
conception until he had evolved and, so far as | 
lay in his power, carried out all the details. 

If he had been asked what he expected to 
gain in case things happened as he hoped, he 
might have truthfully replied, “‘A fine shindy, | 
entirely.” For that outcome was undoubtedly 
uppermost in his anticipations. Suppose that 
a dozen or so of the Rathbeg men were moved 
by his bogus summons to tramp over with 
their scythes in the evening and, upon arriving, | 
found their job was nothing more than simply | 





** YOU'LL 


SEE THE 


| fluttering up out of 





the removal of the pygmy cock from its 
ridiculous site. 

“Bejabers, it’s ragin’ mad they all ’ill be!’ 
Johnny said, chuckling as he rehearsed the 
scene. “ ‘Where’s Moriarty’s meadow that’s 
evicted,’ says they, ‘and that we’ve come to 
mow for?’ ‘Here,’ says I,—for on the roof I’ll 
be,—‘up over your fools’ heads. And I’ll bet 
me brogues it’s the queerest little meadow ever a 
man was evicted out of.’ Leppin’ they’ll be.” 

About the incidents of this promising fray 








FINE FLARE-UP THERE’LL BE DIRECTLY.”’ 
Johnny felt no anxiety at all. He did not, of 
course, propose to encounter the exasperated 
visitors quite single-handed. The stir of their 
advent would, he knew, bring plenty of the 
neighbors flocking to see what was. up, and 
there would be no lack of lads to side with 
him. 

What did cause him some uneasiness was the 
doubt if any party would actually come. His 
summons might be disregarded. The Rathbeg 
farmers might be too busy for such expeditions ; 
or they might know enough about Letterard 
affairs to be aware that there was in reality no 
talk of evicting Felix Moriarty, and so per- 
ceive the hoax. For this reason Johnny kept 
his own counsel, lest the failure of his joke 
should “raise the laugh” on him. 

But while the sunset was still unfurling in 
the west a wide fan of pink-flushed feathery 
cloudlets, which seemed to be waving off a 
misty little moon, like a white rose-leaf 
the pale green east, 
Johnny’s fears were dispersed by what he 
deemed a very joyful sight. From his coign 
of vantage he espied, coming up the lane, 
something which he presently ascertained to 


| be a troop of men, several of whom carried 


scythes or sickles. And, more than this, along 
with them moved a brilliant blue and scarlet 


| object, drawn by a pair of horses. 


“Glory be, if it isn’t a mowin’-machine 
they’re after bringin’ !’’ he said, in high delight. 
“Well, now, that bangs Banagher !” 

And he laughed so uncircumspectly that 
he almost lost his footing on the slope of 
Moriarty’s thatch, to which he had mounted. 
A mowing-machine it was, the fact being that 
Thady Ahern, the orator, in the absence of his 
elder brother, a well-to-do farmer, had taken 
upon himself, contrary to advice, to borrow 
the machine for the demonstration against 
evictors. 

With his torn straw hat flapping in the 
gusty breeze, Johnny stood up tall beside his 
dumpy haycock, and surveyed the approach of 
the cavalcade, smiling his broadest smile. But 
there were no smiles on the faces that looked 
up at him. 

The party from Rathbeg were'by this time 
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distinctly out of humor. They had failed to get | protest. “Biddy and Paddy does be at it some- | same time they observed a small figure running 


any satisfactory information about Moriarty’s 
meadow from the following of unoccupied gos- 
scons whom their progress had attracted, and 
this led them to apprehend that they had some- 
how blundered. No suspicion of a trick had as 
yet occurred to them ; still they were not by any 
means in a mood to take one in good part. 

Therefore when Johnny, grinning more 
broadly than ever, replied to inquiries, “It is 
Moriarty’s meadow you was lookin’ for? Sure, 
amn’t I meself standin’ on it before your eyes? 
And a grand big one it is. Only I dunno will 
you find it very handy drivin’ your pair-horse 
yoke into it. Maybe it’s lucky I done the 
mowin’ meself.”” His answer evoked looks and 
language sufficiently threatening to make him 
glance round rapidly, singling out the friendly 
faces, as he took a firmer grip of the sturdy 
blackthorn, which he had providently hidden 
behind the haycock. 

An excited parley ensued, growing momen- 
tarily angrier and louder, while Farmer Ahern’s 
fiery chestnuts fumed and fidgeted, spurning 
the rough road and flashing the set knives of 
their machine in restless starts to and fro. Then, 
on a brief pause, a voice rose clear and shrill. 
It proceeded from little Dan Molloy, who had 
perched himself on a wall adjoining the cabin, 
and it said: 

“Sure, now, if he’s so fond of mowin’ ”’— Dan 
pointed to Johnny—‘“mightn’t you take your 
fine yoke in there’—he pointed across to the 
open gate of the oat-field-—‘“and give it a turn 
through his bit of oats?” 

This suggestion, which was received with an 
assenting laugh, roused acute horror in Johnny, 
such peril did it threaten to his thriving crop, 
the very core of his hope and pride. Down he 
hurled himself with a clatter to prevent the 
outrage, aiming, as he passed, a resentful cuff at 
the mischievous visage of Dan Molloy, which 
Dan adroitly ducked. 

But Johnny’s action only precipitated the 
event he was dreading. For the restless horses, 
scared by his abrupt rush toward their heads, 
broke away from all contfol, and bolted straight 
into the field. 

Alas for the lovely young oats as four pairs of 
galloping hoofs and a pair of wide iron wheels 
burst wildly into them, followed by a throng of 
trampling feet which wrought scarcely less 
grievous havoc! Every moment was destroying 
among the soft green blades and haulms with 
their silken ears the work of many days’ sun- 
shine and dewy air when suddenly, before the 
careering runaways had been brought to a stand- 
still, another yet more alarming object diverted 
the attention of their pursuers. 

Johnny’s reserve on the subject of his jest had 
known one exception, very unfortunately for his 
confidante’s peace of mind. She was his 
mother, a little old widow woman, prematurely 
aged and crippled by the rheumatism, so that she 
had to be carried to and fro between her bed and 
her armchair, her only journeys. 

Her son Johnny was most kind to her. It 
had been with the best intentions that he 
enlivened their morning meal by telling her all 
about the grand trick he had just played on the 
Rathbeg lads, and how infuriated they would 
be when they landed over with their scythes to 
cut nothing good or bad, and what a laugh it 
would raise on them, and what a splendid row 
was certain to follow. Then he had gone off 
whistling in the highest spirits, leaving Mrs. 
Quin a prey to the blackest forebodings. 

All the long, lonely day she-brooded uninter- 
ruptedly upon the dreadful possibilities of the 
coming encounter in which crooked, shining 
scythe-blades, wielded by rash and wrathful 
hands, might play a part as fatal as if they were 
flashes from a murky cloud. 

“They'll be murtherin’ one another up there,” 
she said to herself, “and me sittin’ here like an 


ould tabby-cat in comfort by the chimney - | 


corner, and no abler to do a hand’s turn agin it.’’ 


Johnny’s fear that nobody might come formed | 


her sole hope; and of that she was bereft about 


sunset, when little Joe O’ Hea ran in to her with | 


a jug of sour milk and the news that he had 


just seen a great lot of men carrying seythes | 
and “a quare big yoke of a mowin’-machine,”’ | 


going along up the lane toward Felix Moriarty’s. 
At these tidings Mrs. Quin’s heart sank. Then 
her mind swiftly caught at a desperate resolution. 

“Joe, sonny,” she said to Joe, who was on 
the point of racing off for another view of the 


remarkable machine, ‘do you see that bucket of | 
It was a zine bucket set brimful near | 


wather ?” 
the door. “I want you,’”’ she continued, “to take 
a couple of standin’ leps in the middle of it.’ 

“But sure, ma’am, wouldn’t I be splashin’ it 
all over the floor, and drownin’ everythin’ ?”’ Joe 
objected, amazed. 

“Never you mind, honey; do as I bid you. 
Lep away, and I’ll give you a penny,” said Mrs. 
Quin. Whereupon Joe, although puzzled, nothing 
loath, did jump so energetically that the contents 
of the bucket were speedily dispersed in spark- 
ling showers, a bountiful share of which thor- 
oughly drenched his own garments. 

“That’s an iligant child!” Mrs. Quin said, 
approvingly. “Now come here till I tell you 
what else I’m wantin’ you to do. You know, 
Joe, it’s a terrible wicked thing,” she went on, 
impressively, as he stood by her, dripping and 
expectant, “it’s a terrible wicked, dangerous 
thing for childer to get meddlin’ wid the fire.” 

“T don’t ever meddle wid it,’’ Joe hastened to 

















times, and I do be biddin’ them let it alone, and 
not be burnin’ themselves up.” 

“To be sure, sonny, to be sure! But now, 
just for this very once; and you’re to not ever 
go do such a thing again at all in your life’s 
days. I want you—may goodness forgive me— 
to take the little match-box you’ll find behind the 
blue jug on the dresser, and run out to the back 
of the house, where you can aisy reach to the 
thatch from the high bank of the field, and 
strike a few of the matches, jewel, on the rough 
side of the box—och, but I’m an ould sinner !— | 
and stick them lightin’ into the thatch here and 
there as if you were stickin’ pins in a pincushion, 
and you’ll see the fine flare-up there’ll be directly. 
It’s as dry as tinder.” 

This commission was surprisingly to the taste 
of six-year-old Joe. “And what more’ll I 
do after that, ma’am ?”’ he said, eager for further 
agreeable instructions. ‘“There’s the pigsty —” 

“Sure, then, you might be runnin’ about in the 
field and secreechin’ fire and thieves and all 
manner,” said Mrs. Quin. “It’s a sort of 
game, you see.”’ 

But as Joe darted out gleefully, armed with 
the small yellow box, she shook her head stiffly. 
“Och, now, meself’s the wicked ould woman. 
| But sure it’s miurtherin’ themselves they’d be— 
and Johnny. And the child’s drippin’ wet, and 
his clothes all woolen, every thread. He couldn’t 
set himself alight anyhow. May goodness for- 
give me. It’s killin’ me his poor mother had a 
right to be for puttin’ such divilment in the 
erathur’s head.’ 

So we can easily understand how it came 
about that in the midst of chasing the driverless 
mowing-machine several people became aware 
of a thick smoke column rising on the edge of 
the slope below them, and of red flames shooting 
up through the blue cloud, growing stronger 
and brighter in the faded daylight. At the 








HE high-school football-team was practising 
- on the campus, but Jeremiah Scott sat 
under the elm with the iron entering his 
soul. His broad back was toward a group of 
girls whose voices came to his freckled ears like 
the gurgle of the brook that crossed his grand- 
father’s farm. These words separated themselves : 
“Why, what is the 
matter with that boy’s 
back ?”’ 

“Oh, that is ‘Country’! 
You have not seen all 
our rustic curiosities yet. 
His grandmother must 
have been letting out his 
coat to make it large 
enough for him, and that 
is a strip of new cloth. 
Isn’t it funny !” 

Jeremiah’s soul swelled 
with wrath and grief as 
the girl’s voice went on 
sweetly: “Did you ever 
see him standing up? 
There are dark stripes 
around each leg of his 
trousers where tucks have 
been let down.” 

“Honestly ?” 

“Just wait till he stands 
up.” 

Jeremiah, watching the 
football-game with angry, 
unseeing eyes, wished 
that the great elm might 
grow old, die, and be up- 
rooted before it should be necessary for him to 
rise. He knew the voice of the girl who had 
spoken first. She was the judge’s daughter, | 
Lucy, who had been away for a year in New 
York, and consequently was looked up to as a 
superior being. Jeremiah had watched her from 
| a respectful distance, and it cut him deeply that 
she should have seen the mark of his grand- 
mother’s efforts, but her next words filled him 
| with conflicting emotions. 

“He has a nice face. I like him.” 

He held his breath to listen. Surely she must 
be making game of him, as every one else did— 
but—no— 

“Why isn’t he on the team?” It sounded | 
like a serious question with no suggestion of | 
mockery. 

“What, that country jay? He wouldn’t know | 
a football from a pumpkin—he might try to eat 
| it.” 





| 


the game.” 

John Singleton, Lucy’s brother, was captain | 
of the team, and took the responsibility seriously. | 
For several years the high school had been beaten 
by the “Tigers” of the neighboring village, and 
it was getting irritating. . 

The coming game was a matter of great altxiety 
to Jack. If the team would only do as he wished 





| the helpless old woman as she sat distracted by 








LEANED AGAINST 


| the wall three times, and told him in a kind of 


about with shrill shrieks in the adjacent field. 
Joe, indeed, had been so much scared by the 
sudden huge blaze of the dry thatch that he 
performed his screaming lustily. 

Among the first to see was Johnny. “Mercy 
soun!” he said. “There’s me house blazin’ 
wild, and herself inside it.” 

He outstripped all the others in their rush | 
down-hill, and reached the scene of the confla- | 
gration none too soon, for the kitchen was a 
smother of smoke, through which wisps of fiery 
straw had already begun to drop fiercely about 


conflicting terrors. She could hardly realize her 
relief when she found herself where she could 
breathe and see and in the arms of her Johnny 
safe and sound. 

Yet the mother and son spent that night | 
uncomfortably enough, huddled in a corner of | 
their devastated dwelling under an extemporized | 
shelter of potato-sacks, while all around them | 
hummed and plashed through their charred | 
rafters the dropseof a downpour which had | 
arrived too late to save their roof. Johnny sat | 
in mournful meditation. | 

“Well, now,” he said at last, “it’s quare bad | 
luck. There’s me oats desthroyed, that was | 
grand, and the machine smashed, and the horse’s | 
leg cut woful, and our bit of new thatch ruinated 
over our heads—and all intendin’ a joke.” 

“It’s on your knees you ought to be, me lad,” 
said Mrs. Quin, the incendiary, “‘thankin’ the 
Lord that the feet of you aren’t mowed off wid | 
them hijjis slashin’ scythes, and meself not 
burned into- ashes and cinders schemin’ to| 
purvint it, instead of talkin’ about bad luck.” =| 

“I’m thinkin’,” said Johnny, “it’s a fool’s | 
work to be raisin’ a laugh on any people. For 
you never can tell what else mayn’t take and 
rise up along wid it! Aye, bedad! And apter 
than not somethin’ you won’t like.” 








there might be more chance, but some of them 
would “break training’’ and get out of condition. 























THE WHEEL 


It was discouraging. He and Lucy talked it | 
over on the way home from school. Lucy was | 
thoughtful. 

“That boy they call Country doesn’t smoke. | 
He’s big and strong. There was a big boy of | 
the lower grade teasing a little one, and Country 
was passing through the hall. He lifted the big 
one by the collar and rapped his heels against 





draw] not to do that again. He did it as if he 
were dreadfully strong—and—I think he’s nice.” 

“He might do—only he’s not in our crowd— 
but if he isn’t too stupid—”’ 

They talked of the matter to their father that 
evening. His eyes brightened. 

“Jeremiah Scott,” he said. “His father was 
in my regiment. A splendid fellow. If Jeremiah 
is like his people he ought to be the right sort. 
I remember when Scott was first inside the | 





When, the next day, George Slocum appeared 
heavy-eyed and pale from indigestion, Jeremiah 
was summoned from his gloomy vigil under the 
elm-tree. The captain looked him over, and 
nodded approval. After all, the fellow did not 


look so stupid when one saw his face—anid the | 


| But the Tigers were beaten. 


AND TALKED UNTIL CALLED TO DUTY. 











unwieldy appearance of his body was chiefly due 
to his clothes. 

That afternoon was a strange and delightful 
experience to Jeremiah. At the end of it, he 
was a regular member of the football squad. In 
a few days, for the great game was drawing near 
and the training was being hurried, he was put 
in at half-back. 

Then he ceased to be a butt, groups of girls did 
not langh as he passed, no one joked, no one 
gibed. It was everywhere “old man,” and “old 
fellow,” and no one thought of asking him the 
price of oats. He was still called Country, but 
with an accent of friendly admiration to which 
no one could object, and when the day came for 
the great game, he was happy and at peace with 
the world. 

The Tigers had come on from Crompville. 
The fair-ground swarmed with onlookers. 
Jeremiah, standing head and shoulders above 
the rest of the team, looked about at the crowd 
and wondered who among them all, to look at 
him now, would ever imagine that he had been, 
not so very long ago, an outeast and an alien. 
He was like the others now except for being so 
much larger and stronger, but that could not be 
helped. 

He was conscious that strangers asked about 
him as if pleased, and his head was perhaps 
getting somewhat turned when he heard the old 


| familiar titter from a group of girls. Glancing 


round to learn the cause, he saw that his grand- 
father and grandmother had come. 

They had stationed themselves on the track, 
the beheld of all beholders. In the poor old 
family vehicle that had carried many generations 
of Scotts on state oceasions, they sat and fixed 
their loving eyes on his face, their faces wreathed 
in happy smiles. 

Jeremiah knew that the girls were making 
unkind remarks, and saw that Lucy was one of 
the group. He did not see that she left them 
and joined her father, for with his breath coming 
quickly he took great strides to the old equipage, 
where he leaned against the wheel and talked 
until called to duty. 


He never could tell how the game was won. 
The crowd of men 
and boys came rushing and closed about him to 
do him honor—to carry him on their shoulders in 


| demonstration of their own joy at the victory. 
| It was a great moment. 


There were cries of 
“Country! Country! What’s the matter with 
Country?” and answering shouts of “He’s all 
right!” 

But to the right of the crowd, voices said, 
“Here you are. Make way for the lady,” and 
through a narrow passageway came the little 
grandmother. 

“Wait a minute!’ she quavered, shrilly, as her 
boy was about to be 
lifted from his feet. 
Jeremiah heard and 
turned toward her. She 
ran to him and opened 
a great bundle she was 
carrying. 

“You must put this 
on,” she said, “because 
you are so warm that 
you might take cold.” 

She took off the newspaper 
wrapping, and shook outa new, 
gaily colored patchwork quilt. 
It was the one she had been 
making all the fall. Perhaps all 
along she had been planning it 
for this, her feeble little hands 
unconsciously patching his com- 
plete and overwhelming down- 
fall. Hereafter he would be in 
the minds of all these’ people— 
just a thing in a bedquilt, some- 
thing to laugh at till their sides 
ached. ‘The groveling horror in 
his heart was like nausea. 

Lucey stood beside her father, 

the judge. They were looking 

at him with intent, stern scru- 
tiny. He caught the judge’s eye. 

There was an intentness in it that reminded him 

of one pupil trying to tell another something in 

the schoolroom, and not daring to speak except 
with his eyes. 

It was an eternity of misery, yet all in a flash 
grandmother was lifting the awful thing up and 
around him. It was not yet too late to refuse it 
quietly—to thrust it back into her eager, loving 
hands that had toiled on it. Could he—must 
he—be carried around the track with that thing 
streaming out behind him? Impossible! too 
humiliating to think of! 

She was lifting it in her feeble hands. “‘Grand- 
mother knows what her boy wants,” her old 
voice caressed him. 

A man laughed—a coarse, brutal laugh. The 
outside crowd pushed and shouted, unseeing, 
“Scott! Seott !’? 


It was the laugh that did it. It made him 


: | breastworks—he had a medal for that. If young | grandmother’s champion against the world. ‘The 
“T’ll ask Jack about it. He might help win | Jerry could do for you in your game what his | struggle was over. 
| father did in that battle—” 


Jeremiah loved his little grandmother, and as 
he stooped to let her fasten the quilt about him 
with a great horse-blanket pin, he planted a swift 
kiss on the soft, wrinkled forehead, and the 
crowd lifted and bore him away while shrieks 
and howls rent the November air. But the 
conqueror’s chin was high. 

When he found himself free once more, he 






































picked up the mass of bedquilt that trailed | congratulate you, my boy! 

behind him, and hung it over his arm. great victory. Here, Lucy, come and shake 
To his surprise a portly gentleman barred his | hands with the hero.” 

way with outstretched hand, and the voice of | Lucy’s small, eager hand was quite lost in his, 

the judge, deep, earnest and cheerful, said: “I | and Lucy’s cheeks were pink. 


HEROES OF THE POSTAL SERVICE 
| Ry the Hon.Charles Emory Smith 
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HERE isa heroism | the route to Circle City, 
of civic duty as| The trail was well-nigh 
thrilling and shining as | impassable; the men were 
that of the battle-field. Danger tries the soul; | often compelled to wade through icy water; the 
it comes sometimes where least expected, and the | exposure to the arctic severities of weather was 
higher qualities of human nature which it tests | hazardous in the extreme. 
are not limited to any class or field. 
Examples of physical bravery and moral | found themselves on a great block of ice appar- 
courage are found in every realm of activity. | ently surrounded by water. Hurrying forward, 
The engineer who, coming upon sudden catas- | they met deep water and then started back, but 
trophe, stands at his post and sacrifices his life | discovered to their dismay that the ice they 






When near Star City the two carriers suddenly | 


You have won a! 


}and warned him to keep quiet. 


| 


| dollars. 


| Foster, stood guard over Alexander, while the | hurriedly returned. 





heard a knock at the door and asked what was | fearlessly carried the mails on horseback sixteen 
wanted. | miles a day in the gold-mining section of Okano- 
Being told that a neighbor wanted his mail, he | gan County in the State of Washington. 
unbarred the door, when instantly two masked| The yellow-fever plague has more than once 
men entered, covered him with their revolvers, | tried the courage and steadfastness of the postal 
At their com-| officials. A few years ago the epidemic broke 
mand, thus enforced, he gave up his own revolver | out with great virulence at Jacksonville. The 
and opened the safe. One of the burglars, Ben | postmaster, who was absent in New York, 
The delivery of the mails 
other, Frank Johnson, took about twenty-five | had been forbidden, and the country was quaran- 
tined against Jacksonville. All who could get 


r . . . | . 
While Johnson, who had laid his revolver on | away fled promptly, but out of twenty-six 


| the desk, was stooping to loot the safe, the noise clerks’ in the post-office, only one resigned 
|of a cat at the other end of the room caused | through fear 


Foster to turn his head, whereupon, quick as a | The postmaster immediately obtained authority 


| flash, Alexander seized Johnson’s revolver from | to establish a fumigating station, and the mail 


| the desk and shot Foster. 





He tried to shoot | service was resumed. The mails for Florida 
Johnson, also, but the revolver snapped and | were purged close to Jacksonville, while those 
Johnson grasped him. for other States were carried over the line into 
A desperate struggle followed. Foster, though | Georgia, and treated at a station established near 
seriously wounded, pursued Alexander and shot | Waycross. 
him in the abdomen. Alexander, seeing Foster The clerks were cut off from all connection 
about to fire again, swung Johnson around so | with the community. They could neither go nor 
that the bullet struck Johnson’s left shoulder, | send to town. ‘They lived on what they could 
passed through his neck, and lodged in his right | pick up in a destitute region. They drank slimy 
jaw. Alexander, badly cut and bruised, finally | surface water. They slept on infected mail-bags. 


to save those committed to his care, the sailor | were on was now completely separated from the | succeeded in overpowering the burglars, and | But after a few days a camp was organized and 


who goes down after he has loaded his last life- | pack, and that they were floating down with the | | managed to put them outside of the building, | they fared better. 


boat, leaving no chance for himself, is as true a| swift current to what 
hero as the most daring soldier that ever faced | seemed certain death. 
the cannon’s mouth. Darkness came on. 
For the most part the postal service is prosaic. | They lighted a lantern, 
It is as much a part of our every-day life as the | shouted, and fired their 
air we breathe or the water we drink, and/ guns. As they drifted 
generally it has little more romance. | by Star City another 
We can point out that every minute of every | carrier, who had just 
day and night puts thirteen thousand five | reached that place and 
hundred new messages in its care; we can show | who was known as 
that every year it handles three and a third “Windy Jim,” saw the 
billions of letters, and that the mistakes in| imperiled men and, 
handling are only one in ten thousand one| with the postmaster, 
hundred and seventy-five; we can indicate that | seized a small boat and 
it carries over eighteen million pieces of regis- | went to the rescue. 
tered matter, and that the loss is only one in| After a desperate 
thirty-five thousand seven hundred and three. | struggle amid floating 
We can emphasize the remarkable fact that for | | ice, they succeeded ; but 
the Treasury, the banks and private individuals | | before effecting a land- 
it annually transports nearly four billions of |ing they had drifted 
dollars in value, and that the loss is not one two-| more than five miles 
hundredth part of one per cent. But vital as| below Star City. The 





these truths are in our business and social life, | report giving the story THE AUTHOR. 


they are more practical than picturesque. closes with these words : 
The postal service is not, however, deficient in | 


its stirring chapters. It has its true heroes. It | day incidents of the trail. 





This work lasted for several 
when he called out the | months, and the number of pieces of mail 
Odd-Fellows’ signal of | fumigated was about three million. The postal 
distress, and _ then | people exposed themselves without a murmur in 
fainted. | order that the country might be spared from 
The postmaster, hear- | danger. 
ing the signal, came to 
his relief, and found 
him lying weak and 
faint in a pool of blood. HE recent war with Spain was distin- 
Meanwhile two accom- guished by many signal cases of valor and 
plices, who were wait- | sacrifice. But no heroism in all its shining 
ing outside, carried | records was greater than that of a modest and 
away the wounded bur- | unassuming man who wore no shoulder-straps 
glars, but all four were | and bore no military title. 
subsequently arrested. Eben Brewer was a journalist of fine accom- 
Alexander, whose life | plishments and attractive personality. He had 
was at first despaired won a good name on the staff of a Philadelphia 
of, is fortunately recov- | newspaper, and had afterwards been at the head 
ering, and has received | of a journal in Erie. With Shafter’s expedition 
from the department | to Santiago it was made necessary that the mail 
the well-deserved cer- | service should accompany our forces, and Brewer 
tificate of honor. was selected as the first postal agent of the 
These bloody conflicts | United States in Cuba. 
with mail-thieves are When the troops disembarked at Daiquiri he 


Eben Brewer at Daiquiri. 


“This is just one of the common, little, every- | not uncommon, but lack of space forbids more | established an office there, and when the army 
vw: . | . . ah . Py : 
If ‘Windy Jim’ | than one or two specimen stories. The inspectors, | advanced he loaded the mail-pouches on his 


exemplifies the best and sturdiest qualities of | | (otherwise Mr. J. W. Dodson) had not been at | who are the eyes and ears of the department, | horse and rode to the front to deliver the letters. 


fidelity and devotion ; its history is illuminated | Star the men and the mail would be at the bottom | 

with noble exhibitions of courage, conscience | of the river now. If the department issues 

and character. medals for bravery, certainly Mr. Dodson ought 
What could show more heroic spirit than the | to have two or three.” 

story of Postal Clerk N. J. Miller of lowa? He 


between Chicago and Omaha. 
head lying on a bed of live coals. 


from the car and gently laid on the grass some | the trail: “Men lose their tempers a good deal | 
distance away. on the. trail, and the best of friends will fight. 


He regained consciousness, and, oblivious of | Plenty of cases are known where men get so the trail. 


who unravel fraud and pursue depredations, are | As the fighting came on he rode along the line, 
often engaged with desperate gangs. helping the wounded and carrying them to the 

Some time ago a band of highwaymen at- hospital. On his first trip he was out thirty-six 
tempted to hold up a passenger-train near Kelso hours and on his second four days, leaving his 


The picturesque name of “Windy Jim” | Station, Indian Territory, but the engineer put | assistant in charge of the office. 
had charge of registered matter on certain trains | appears again in the records. The report of | | on steam and, as the train flew past, the desper- 
An accident | T. H. Pridham, one of the chief clerks of the | adoes fired a volley into the cab, killing the with untiring zeal and self-sacrificing spirit to 
occurred, and he was found unconscious, with his | railway mail service, on a tour of inspection in | fireman. 
He was taken | Alaska, throws a vivid side-light on the trials of | similar attempt near Sedan, but the engineer no part of his official obligation. 


All reports concur that he devoted himself 


A week later the same gang made a the relief work, which was purely voluntary and 
Working in 
again disregarded their signal. disease-laden hospitals and in an infected office, 

An inspector, supported by a posse, took up he became an easy prey, and was swiftly carried 
After weeks of pursuit the gang off by yellow fever, giving his life for his country 


his frightful condition, immediately called for his | | angry with each other that they will split a tent | were surprised at midnight in one of their dens. as distinctly as if he had fallen on the field of 


registered matter. The trainmen sought to | or cut a ‘stove or boat in two rather than let the | 
dissuade him and keep him quiet. But he | other fellow get the best of them. Mr. Dodson | 


insisted, and was only content when the regis-| tells of an occasion when he came upon three | 


tered mail in his care was brought and laid! men who had quarreled and divided all their 
beside him on the grass. outfit except a rifle, and they would have cut 
that into pieces, but had no tools to do it with. 
So they called on him to settle the rifle question. 
He picked it up and hurled it into the Yukon as 
FTER an operation, he recovered sutfi- | far as he could throw it, and the men were each 
ciently to resume work, and took up the | one pleased because neither of the others got the 

same duty in which he had shown such resolu- | gun.” 
tion and fortitude. This occurred twenty-six' Mr. Pridham’s report gives some idea of the 
years ago, and Miller is to-day superintendent | difficulties and privations experienced by those 
of mails in the Des Moines post-office. engaged in the postal service in Alaska : 7 
What could be more heroic than the conduct) “On my arrival at Fort Cudahy from the trip 
of Postal Clerk C. O. Lidfors in an accident on up Forty-Mile River I found the Yukon jammed 
the Southern Railway, April 5, 1900? A fire and the huge cakes of ice piled mountain-high, 
next to the track near Ridgeland, South Caro- | apparently impassable to a dog-team and sled on 
lina, warped the rails, and when the train under- | account of its roughness. Several men attempted 


In the Mail-Cars. 


| 


took to pass, the tender and the postal-car were | to go up or down, but were obliged to return | 
derailed, caught fire, and were completely | because they fell through, some going in up to | 


destroyed. The postal clerks stayed at their their necks. They said the water was rather 
post, worked in the car after the glass in the | cold. Finally, on November 4th and 5th, we 
windows was melted and one side had fallen out, | had a couple of good cold nights, and I gave the 
and succeeded in saving every piece of mail. signal to start early on the morning of the 6th. 
Of the same quality was the heroism of Postal; ‘That day we made ten miles over the jam. 
Clerks Williarh A. Cooper and John B. Harris | Huge cakes of ice were piled up twenty and 


in a wreck about the same time near Silver City, | thirty feet high, and in some places driven two | 


Iowa. With great effort they put out the fire in hundred feet up on the bank from the water-line. 
the mail-car and saved the mail. They then In some places we had to chop a passage through 
turned to their unconscious chief and succeeded | the high piles of ice; in others to lift the sleds 
in getting him out of the car and into the hands | over the rocks and boulders on the shore, and 
of the local surgeons. Next they transferred the | sled-runners stick to rocks like glue. That night 
mail to another car, and went on to Council | we made our camp in the woods in about two 
Bluffs. feet of snow. Supper: bacon, hardtack and tea. 

Arriving there late, worn out but with no| “Our beds were spread under the broad canopy 


chance for rest, they remaiped on duty, and | of heaven on a layer of spruce boughs, and we | 


started out on the return trip with not only the | retired in ‘full dress’ with fur caps, mittens and 
regular mail, but a large extra mail from Manila. moccasins on. 
A crew was sent to relieve them, but the extra for warmth. 
mail called for extra men, and rather than bring | when I awoke next morning I found a thick 
in any unworked mail, they kept on at their layer of snow on my bedding.” 

labor until they reached St. Louis. 

They were continuously on duty for thirty- 
nine hours, and, especially in view of the | 
nervous strain of the wreck, their action showed J T is not necessary, however, to go as far as 
a conscientious fidelity of the highest order. | Alaska to meet perils or find heroism, and 
Such instances might be multiplied almost | they are not all associated with fire or flood. 
indefinitely, but these will serve as examples. About two months ago, after the post-office at 

The winter service in Alaska is full of hard: | Emma, North Carolina, had been closed for the 
ships and danger. In the winter of 1899 two | night, the assistant-postmaster, Samuel H. 
carriers started with the mail from Juneau on | Alexander, who occupied an adjoining room, 


Alexander and the Burglar. 





Each took a dog to bed with him | 
During the night it snowed, and | 


The officers rushed upon the house, broke down | battle. 
the door, answered shot with shot, and when Fidelity to duty and courage and fortitude in 
the fight was over one of the robbers had been the presence of danger are not monopolized in 
killed, another mortally wounded, and two any calling. The cases which have been cited 
others captured. and which are only illustrative of many others, 
will suffice to show that these qualities are 
exhibited in all branches of the postal service. 
The railway mail work is especially hazardous, 
ITHOUT stopping to recite scoresof such and its history is a monument of splendid 
incidents which make glowing chapters devotion. 
of bravery and fidelity, it is pleasant to turn to Its dangerous character is exemplified in the 
another side of the picture which, without being fact that within ten years seventy-nine clerks 
harrowing, illustrates readiness for hazard. On have been killed and seventeen hundred and 
the Detroit River there is a service which is eighty injured by accidents while they were at 
altogether unique. The commerce of the Great their post of duty. Surely there are heroes in 
Lakes converges at that point. During the open | the postal service, and they well deserve grateful 
season of eight months a steamer passes every commemoration. 
three and a half minutes, day and night. The 
total tonnage exceeds that which enters the ports 
of New York and Liverpool in an entire year. 
The mail service for this vast fleet is without 
a parallel elsewhere. The Detroit River is made 
its great mail exchange. Owners, shippers, 
sailors’ families, all interested, know this and 


The Detroit River Service. 


. SPORT IN A 
S\. SWIMMING 





govern themselves accordingly. Every steamer ~~ 

is met, and its mail delivered and collected >. WZ 

without its even slowing up. eee wee 
The carriers go out in little boats, and plant | Sy 


themselves directly in the line of the passing 

steamers, and the mails to be delivered, properly A a height of twenty-five feet above the 
marked and enclosed in water-tight bags, are swimming pool is built a platform, and 
hauled on board, while the return mails are from this a long chute slopes at an angle of forty- 
dropped, all without changing the course or five degrees to the water. The chute is made of 
reducing the speed. The brave and faithful | polished planks, and a thin stream of water 
men who render this dangerous service merit a | continually trickling over it makes it even more 
place on the roll of honor. slippery than it naturally would be. 

If the service has its heroes it is not without its Daring men try to descend it standing, but the 
heroines. There are postmistresses and women | average person is wisely content to sit down. 
carriers who face hardship and difficulty as | Even so, he is liable to turn a somersault or two 
resolutely as the men. For years one of the | before he lands with a tremendous splash in the 
hard routes of Oregon was held by a young pool. 
woman but little over twenty. It began at the This is one of several devices that add to the 
head of navigation on Sinslaw’s River, ran over | joy of summer life at a certain country club in 
the Coast Range Mountains, and extended for | Massachusetts. Some of the other contrivances 
twenty miles through the roughest region. are simpler, and such that any group of boys 

She rode horseback, and always went armed. | might copy them for fun-making purposes at any 
On one of her trips she encountered three big | swimming place. 
bears in the road. The frightened horse reared| For instance, a stout pole projecting over the 
and threw the rider, and ran back. The | water is passed through the head of a keg, the 
plucky. woman picked herself up, caught the | keg being so anchored by a rope that it cannot 
runaway, remounted, and rode through the | escape from the pole. 
barrier without further harm. Another woman| The holes through which the pole passes are 
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not large enough to give the keg much “play,” 
yet in the natural course of things, a man who 
bestrode the keg would have a rather insecure 
seat. But 
the pole is 
! 

‘The game 
istostraddle 
ones. 2 the keg and 
navigate it 
out to the end of the pole. The nearer one 
gets to the end, the more the pole bends, since 
the outer end is not supported. That makes the 
keg slip forward and move faster; but, unfortu- 
nately, the faster it 
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| the end of the log carefully up and down in | Dear, old, dreaming Aleck! 
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( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the pool is so productive of amusement as the | daylight; an’ what de li’) chickadee got for eat 
greased log that floats, half-submerged, to tempt |—he work ver’ steady on dem kin’ of work, 
the energetic youth. Mees Alice. But for work on de line, it’s a pity 
The log is about eight feet in length and a foot | M’sieu’ Ned doan’ know ’bout dat! M’sieu’ Ned, 
and a half in diameter. The ends are rounded. | hees work hard on de survey, honly hees not 
It was a smooth log in the first place, and it has | know what de compass say—no more’n me. For 
been greased. The thing attempted is to mount | sure, it tol’ me where is nort’, but I know de 
it from the water. nort’ good enough wisout no compass, an’ it 
That might seem to be easy, but in reality it is | hain’ no more use to M’sieu’ Ned den what it is 
immensely difficult. The water gives one no | to me.” 
“purchase,” and the log is as tricky as a Western| Alice gave little attention to this calm disqui- 
bronco. | sition on the characters of her two younger 
After treading water for a time, and bobbing | brothers. She was deep in her mental debate. 
He could not be 


front of him, a man | trusted to do the work for Captain Olds. Ned 








goes the harder it ] of agility sometimes | could make men work hard at any clear task, 
tries to turn over. ae manages an effect- but even the simple operation of a compass was 
Before one has cov- ive combination of | beyond him. 

ered many feet of ——— leap and clutch that; “Oh, if I were a man!” thought Alice. ‘But 


that short journey, 
one is pretty sure to 
roll more or less 
gracefully into the 
pool. 

















Elderly members of the club gather on the | gets tired of him and calmly rolls over. 


balcony overlooking the pool and watch the keg- 
riders with great delight. 





In Six Chapters. 


HE gray, little old man who came gravely 
toward Alice, holding out her brother’s 


T 


sentative of the French trappers of the far north. 


His faded blue short overcoat was confined by a | Cadien, philosophically. 
knitted sash ; his fur cap was of muskrat-skins ; | 
all the tints of his weather-beaten clothing, face | do his work at once.” 


and hair merged together. On his back was a 
small pack consisting of his gray blankets and’a 
change of foot-wear. He carried a half-ax, 
grasped close by the head. So springy were his 
motions that he seemed ready for a march, 
although just in from a long one. 

His face wore that stoic air that often distin- 
guishes men who have passed a lifetime in the 
freedom and privation of the forests. But now 
his eyes were full of sympathy for Alice. Her 
lips were quivering, and her hand trembled as 
she held it out for Abbott’s letter. 

“Doan’ be scare’ so bad, Miss Alice,” said 
Cadien. “Broke leg hain’ ver’ bad; it’s honly 
he can’t walk none for six, seven week.” 

He handed her a package wrapped in birch 
bark and tied with shaganappy. She snapped 
the fiber, and found a letter penciled on pages torn 
from Abbott’s note-book. 


Brokenleg Camp, Bonnechere Country. 
January 28th. 

Dear Alice. Yesterday afternoon I took a long- 
standing jump—thirty feet, at least—which beats 
the record; but I broke my leg in landing. The 
jump was straight down—I wish I had been trying 
it straight up. You see I’m not sulking, and you 
must not lose heart, either. 

Duncan has put the leg in splints, and he says 
it will be more of a comfort to me in five or six 
weeks. Long before then I will be carried out. 
Don’t distress yourself thinking me in any danger 
or much suffering. Duncan is a first-rate bone- 
setter—he says so himself. When you write out 
to Mary and mother don’t mention the accident; 
they’d feel too anxious. 

The worst is the money and work we lose; you 
see it all at one glance. As I can’t tie this survey 
together, will Macrea pay me for what I’ve done 
on it? At present the boys are running a line I 
started yesterday. As soon as they get to the 
Bonnechere I will be carried out. 

It’s the first time I ever wished you were a boy, 
sis. If Ned knew surveying as you do, or if Aleck 
could be trusted to finish anything he begins, I 
would stay in here for the completion of the job, 
as Duncan contrives to make me as comfortable 
as any man with a broken leg can reasonably 
expect to be. But Ned can’t learn the compass, 
and Aleck ——— away on every new track of 
strange beast or bird, just as in former years. 

I am sending Cadien out lest you take that job 
from Captain Olds. If he writes giving us the 
work, you must send back a message telling him 
that I’m laid up. Then he can send in Bradshaw 
in time; the job must be done by spring, or Olds 
loses the limit to the young King of the Bonnechere 
—Armand de la Ronde. 

Cadien is going to his family and wants some- 
thing from the store. Tell Renwick I'll make it 
right. There’s some odds and ends of money 
owing me, and maybe the farmers will pay up for 
their sidelings when they hear of my broken leg. 
Dun ’em all, anyhow. 

I dare say you'll see me soon after you get this. 
Cadien can tell you all about how the leg got 
broken, if that will be any comfort to you; it 
hasn’t helped me any. Keep the brave heart up, 
Alice dear; that’s the only way to help 

Your loving brother, Abbott Andrews. 

As Cadien showed her how the break was just 
above the ankle, the broken bone seemed almost 
her own. She felt its grinding edges, and sick- 
ened to think of Abbott lying for days with his 
leg in splints; but she rallied quickly. The new 
responsibility demanded all her faculties. 

“No, I won’t ery, Cadien,” she said, brushing 
away the tears. “Crying won’t help. But what 
am I to do? I promised Captain Olds that 
we’d do his survey. I took his,money. I’ve 
paid most of it away. We can’t pay him back 
for a long time. 
is depending on us to save his limit. 


out of reach. He won’t be back till it’s too | pine is have all winter; an’ where de owl go in| 





But nothing round | to laugh at some other man. 





letter, was of a type now almost extinct. | Ronde offered him five thousand dollars just to 
He needed but a long gun to be a perfect repre- | give up his prior right.” 


| which as often repeated, ‘How ?” 





But that’s not the worst; he| hunt in two-tree pack some time. 


seats him astride| wishing that won’t help any; and I’m too 
oes slippery cylin- | much a woman to give up, as Cadien suggests,’’ 
| she reflected, whimsically, “for give up spells 
"ne no man stays | ruin. We'll be in debt, and we’ll never get out. 
on it. Soon the log | Can’t I do that survey for Captain Olds? Such 
Then | a simple job! But to camp out witha surveying 
the navigator swims ashore, and takes his turn | party for six weeks! Impossible for a girl! 
And so we are all to be ruined just because I’m 
not a boy!” 
A new turn of the complication came on her, 


to go home! 
back to Bonnechere. - You came this way ? 
didn’t come by road and get a ride?” 

“I doan’ want no better ride den de snow-shoe, | 


me for go; honly what de new trouble ?”’ 


— Chapter Two. 


started Jacques Semblon with Captain Olds’s | 
late to get another surveyor; and the limit is 
worth twenty thousand dollars. Mr. De la| Potongo Lake Storehouse. 
sleigh we could give the provisions back to Mr. 
Renwick, and save the price of them.’ 
“De cap’n got plenty money left?” asked 
for?” asked old Cadien, tranquilly. 
“For the survey for Captain Olds. 
understand ? 
must hurry and turn Jacques Semblon back !”’ 
“He’s start two hours | 
ago?” asked Cadien. 
“Three hours, nearly.” 


“Perhaps. But I promised him Abbott would 





“Ah, oui, Mees Alice, but you hain’ kitow den 






*bout his leg. Dass dehan’ of God. When He’s 
take a han’, what’s de good fret "bout you’ 
promise ?”” 


“OQ Cadien, you don’t understand about money 
matters! What shall I do?” 

Cadien séemed lost in anxious consideration of 
the problem, but she knew he brought to it no 
more comprehension than a good old beaver 
might attain. As.a wise, affectionate dog looks 
into his master’s face, so Cadien watched Alice | round by Cobango? Yes, eh? Well, dere hain’ 
while she pondered the difficult problem. no need for me to hurrah boys. I can get to 

She might send word to Surveyor Bradshaw, | | Bonnechere firs’ before de team if I start to- 
asking him to come and do Captain Olds’s | | morrow morning early. Honly I don’ know 
Potongo survey; but to yield work to a rival | ’bout start, Mees Alice. Dem provisions be 
would be bitter, and also dangerous in a business | want’ bad at de camp, for sure.” 
sense. At any rate, she probably could not| ‘What for, Cadien?” 
speedily get a message delivered to Bradshaw. ““Whass de boss goin’ for eat, an’ de men what 
He would be in the woods surveying for Pelly | stay to take care of him?” asked the old man. 

& Purdy. It might be a week before her mes- | 
senger could find him; and then he might not | soon as Aleck gets the line run to Bonnechere.” 
be free to come for a month ormore. Alice saw| “Yesseh? 
no way of saving the limit, but still she stuck to | say no. 
the problem resolutely. j}can. Hain’ safe for carry M’sieu’ Abbott hout. 

“T said it would be done, and it has got to be | Ver’ bad road for carry brokeleg man. He’s 
done!” her spirit kept repeating to her head, | lose de leg, mebby. An’ mebby de men hain’ 
be willin’ for carry him hout ; dass big job, Mees 
Alice.” 

“And my brother must stay till he can walk 
out ?” 

“Dass what Duncan tol’ me for tol’ you.” 

“But, Cadien, he couldn’t stand it; he would 
be so down-hearted. Oh, if I could only be with 
him!” And suddenly she took heart at the idea. 
| “Why, I could, Cadien! Why shouldn’t I go 


**NO,’’ SHE SAID, 
DO THE SURVEY. 


‘WE CAN 
WE NEED THE WORK,”’ 


STOUTLY, 


“Cadien, did Aleck work steadily the rest of 
the day after Abbott was hurt?” she inquired. 

“Ah, oui, M’sieuw’ Aleck work steady mos’ 
hall de time,”’ said Cadien, with a conscientious 
air, “honly he don’t work on de survey like what 
he work on de wood-mouse track, and on de 
track of de patrish, an’ on de way de wolfs is | 
An’ where 





He is gone | is de bear’s hole ; an’ what kin’ of time de porcu- | and take care of him 2” 
Cadien shook his head dubiously. 


* Dass 


Don’t you | 


Honly Duncan MacGregor, he’s | 








| 
} 


instructions and six weeks’ provisions back to | What would the disabling of Abbott mean ? 
If I could stop the had seen the case from her point of view; she 





| 
| 
| 
| 


“But Abbott says he must be carried out as | 


| 


Me—I say no jus’ de same like Dun- | 
| myself. 
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what Duncan MacGregor tol’ me to tol’ you; but 
I hain’ nev’ hear ’bout no young lady what camp 
in winter time.” 

“But I could, Cadien ?”’ 

Cadien reflected. “Girl all same like men—can 
do what got for do. But you make plenty trouble 
in camp, Mees Alice; de men got for build you 
little cabin all for yourself.’’ 

“No, we could take in the little A tent with 
us.”’ = 

“You freeze dead in de li’)’ tent.’’ 

“No, we'll take the little sheet-iron stove.” 

“Lil stove keep somebody ’wake all night for 
mek fire.” 

“Tt will hold a birch fire for three hours, and I 
coufid keep it going.’ 

“Well, Mees Alice, if you say you boun’ for 
go,””—Cadien shrugged his shoulders and spoke 
without enthusiasm,—“why, I just try de bes’ 
I can to make you comfortable—if you boun’ 
for go.”’ 

“And 1am bound togo!” Shespoke decidedly. 
“T must go to be near Abbott.. Duncan is right ; 
and I must go, anyway. Why, Cadien, I could 
certainly help with Captain Olds’s survey! If 
Aleck won’t stick to work, I could do the work 
with Ned. Cadien, we could finish the Macrea 
job and the Olds job, too!’ 

Her eagerness infected the simple old woods- 





and she burst out, “Cadien, I don’t want you | man, but he said, as one who cautiously remarks 
I want you to cut straight across | on news too good to be true, “Mees Alice, for 
You | sure could you do dem survey ?” 


“Certainly I could.” 


Old Cadien took fire. “If you was hable for 


Mees Alice, an’ I go right back now if you tol’ | save all de men de winter job and all de pay! 


| For sure, de saints bless got for you for try do 


“Why, Cadien, it’s not three hours since I| plenty good like dat.” 


Alice had not really thought out the endian. 
She 


had seen it from Captain Olds’s point of view ; 
above all, she had felt it from the family point 


“What you say you start dem provisions out | of view. But she had not sympathized with the 


men who had been engaged by her brother. 
“Poor fellows,”—this came strongly to her,— 


1 took his job this morning. You | “they will suffer, they and their poor wives and 
| children, more than any of the rest. 


Somehow 
we can get along; we could still get provisions 
on credit. Captain Olds would, at worst, only 
| lose money ; but these men and their families, if 


“An’ he’s take de road | they lose their job and their wages, will be in real 


starvation. And I might prevent all that!” 

She spoke aloud: “I will go, Cadien. 
Maybe I can save the whole work; but 
you'll have to start back with me, and you 
were wanting to see your family ?” 

“Oh, dass all ri’. Dem chillen an’ de 
hol’ woman hain’ expec’ me, so dey hain’ 
feel bad if 1 hain’ come. But if we goin’ 
for try for get ahead of Jacques Semblon 
an’ de provisions we got for start ri’ off.’’ 

“You said you could start to-morrow.” 

“Oui, myself; but you hain’ hable for 
go on snow-shoe ver’ fast.’”’ 

“You'll find I can keep up, Cadien; but 

* it isn’t necessary for us to head off 
Jacques, for we shall want the provisions 
at Potongo to do the survey for Captain 
Olds. Still, we should start as soon as we 
can get ready.” 

““Me—I’m ready now, honly we got to 
have some grub on de way.’”’ 

“Certainly. Go over to the store, Cadien, 
and ask Mr. Renwick to give you whatever 
provisions we shall need for the tramp; 
I'll be making my pack up-stairs. I can 
carry my blankets and a change, but you’il 
have to carry the tent and stove, Cadien.” 

“Oh, dass no load. Me—I’ll carry all.” 

“No; but we won’t dispute now. Go 
along and get the provisions. 1’ll be ready 
when you bring them here. I suppose we 
shall have to camp two nights on the way.” 

Ten minutes later Alice, looking round 
the office to make sure that she had for- 
gotten nothing, saw Cadien coming from 


the store. As he approached he uttered 
calm imprecations: “Cochon! Pig! Rat! 
Dass no man!’ 


“Why, what’s the matter, Cadien ?” 

“He hain’ goin’ for give no provisions, 
dass what; but you give me word, Mees 
Alice, dass all. For sure, I take all de 


| provisions you say.” 


“Why wouldn’t he give them ?” 

“When I tol’ him to get de provisions he’s 
grin and say hal ri’. Pitty quick, when he’s 
weigh out de tea, I tol’ him ’bout de boss get 
his leg broke. An’ he says you owe him too 
much for provisions a’ready. An’ he won’t give 
me none. Firs’ I was going for lick him hard an’ 
take de stuff, but I say to myself, ‘No, firs’ I go 
for ask Mees Alice what she want for do. If she 
tol’ me for lick him hard, I’ll be glad, me.’ ” 

“No, that would be robbery with assault,” 
said Alice, smiling. “‘I’ll go over to the store 
Come, Cadien !” 

But she found Renwick cross. “No,” he said, 
“not another cent’s worth for your brother! He’s 
done up for the winter, and he’ll be years getting 
even again. You can’t do Captain Olds’s job— 
that’s all nonsense; you ain’ta licensed surveyor, 
and you can’t certify to the job.” 

“Abbott can certify to it after he checks the 
work,” she said. 

“Well, I don’t know. In my opinion, your 
wasting time will cost Captain Olds his limit. 
Then he will sue your brother for damages just 
for the fun of ruining him completely—that’s 
Olds. You ought to senda man after him straight 


























away, so he could send in Bradshaw. The 
captain can’t be much past Cahigamog now— 
maybe he’s there yet.” 

Alice gasped. She had not before thought of 


trying to overtake Captain Olds. “His driving 
team was to meet him at Cahigamog; after that 
he would hurry,” she said. ‘He told me so.” 

“Get there and telegraph after him.” 

“But he is going back into the Boorn River 
country. No telegraph there.” 

“Start a team after him from Cahigamog.”’ 

But Alice rallied. “No,” she said, stoutly, 
“we can do the survey. 
won’t give it up. 1’ll write to Captain Olds and 
tell him the truth; then he can interfere if he 
wants to. I’m going to Abbott’s camp.” 

“Guess you can’t go without grub,”’ said Ren- 
wick, sarcastically. 

“But you'll give me provisions for cash. See, 
I have some left.” 

Renwick’s surly manner changed to apparent 
amiability. “I’m principled against turning 
away cash. Lemme see your money.” 

She held out her bills. He counted the roll, 
and instantly put it into his cash drawer. 

“1’ll credit your account with twenty-seven 
dollars,” he said, and grinned at her. 

Old Cadien Leblanc, half-ax in hand, jumped 
over the counter at one spring, but Renwick 
lifted a sawed-off, double-barreled gun from 
under his cash drawer. “Stand off,’ he said, 
“or I’ll blow the top of your head off!’ 

“Stop, Cadien!” cried Alice. She knew the 
wicked-looking, stubby piece was loaded. Ren- 
wick kept it to guard his stock against drunken 
shantymen and Indians. 

Cadien stood with his ax lifted. 

“Come back here, Cadien!’’ cried Alice, and 
he came. “But he sha’n’t rob me. Mrs. Ren- 
wick! Mrs. Renwick!’ she called at her shrillest. 

“Don’t, for goodness’ sake! I was joking, 
Alice,’ said the storekeeper, quaking. 

But the back door of the store opened with a 
bang, and in came a little, thin-lipped, black-eyed 
woman, red from her cooking-stove. ‘“‘What’s 
he doin’ to you, Alice?’”’ she said in the awful 
voice which had.alarmed her husband and the 
stage-driver in the forenoon. Alice explained. 
Renwick repeated humbly, “I was only joking.” 
Cadien philosophically took a seat on a pile of 
bagged flour and prepared to be entertained. 

“You’d rob her, would you?” said Mrs. 
Renwick. “Gimme that gun!’ He surrendered 
it meekly. “Now you go right in and take care 
of the baby. If I hear a cheep out of him—” 
she concluded in the dire voice. 

Renwick slunk away through the back door. 
His wife distinctly winked at Alice. 

“I’m the only conscience he’s got,” she said. 
“He don’t try any bullying with me; and yet 
I never really let out on him but once.” 

She opened the cash drawer. “Here’s your 
twenty-seven dollars back, Alice. Now, what 
provisions are you wanting? But if it wasn’t for 
your spunk in sticking to the job, I’d not trust 
you five cents’ worth. Me—I believe in showing 
men that they ain’t the only folks can do things. 
But, say, you aren’t going to cross straight to 
Macrea’s Bonnechere limit on snow-shoes ?” 

“Straight as we can, eh, Cadien?’”’ said Alice. 

“Ah, oui, straight as de crow fly.” 

“Don’t that take you through big-wolf woods ?” 

“Der hain’ no big wolfs in le buis des grands 
loups since t’irty year,” said Cadien. ‘Nobody 
mind t’udder kin’.” 

“Well, I dunno. John Muskrat, the Indian, 
was in here yesterday. Says two of ’em raided 
his camp at night. He didn’t see ’em, but he 
says the tracks was awful big.” 

“John Muskrat!” said Cadien, with scorn. 
“Indian fill hissef with whisky, and he see all 
kin’ big track all over.” 

“Maybe ; but you’d best take this gun, Alice,” 
holding out her husband’s stubby weapon, 
“and some buckshot cartridges—in case.” 

“We'll see no big wolves,” said Alice, “but 
we may get some partridges.”” And she tucked 
the short piece under her arm. ei 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PANAMA HATS. 


S we have learned that a calla lily is not a 
A lily, and a dog-tooth violet is not a violet, 
we need not be surprised to find that 
Panama hats are not made in Panama. The 
hame became fastened upon them because Pan- 
ama was formerly the principal market for their 


sale. The hats are nearly all made in Ecuador, 


where one town is called Jipijapa, the Spanish 
name for the peculiar grass used, simply because 
its inhabitants are so generally engaged in hat 
manufacture. Manabi, the province in which 
Jipijapa is situated, produces eight hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of the hats in a year. 

The best specimens of this kind of head-gear 
sell for eighty dollars or one hundred dollars 
each, and are exceedingly silky, and so flexible 
that one may be folded and put into the pocket 
without being marred in the slightest degree. 
These finest hats rarely find their way to the 
United States, but are sold to planters along the 
South American coast. 

The making of one of the best hats is a tedious 
and delicate task, and months are sometimes 
required for its completion. It cannot be made 
by daylight, for the dryness of the air would 
stiffen and injure the delicate fibers. ‘lhe 
favorable time is after sundown, when more 


We need the work. 1) 
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dampness is in the atmosphere. Light is required | beauty of the hat. Consequently the weavers | 
for the work, but a lamp or any other artificial sit out-of-joors and plait their hats by the light | the air, were two bright, bead-like points of 
light will attract ,insects, which may mar the | of the moon. 





of November, 1870. Thegood ship Morning 

Light was lying at anchor opposite a large 
lumber-mill on the Salwin River in British 
Burma. The work of loading the teak-wood 
logs had been discontinued for the day, and the 
crew had just finished washing down the decks, 
for the next day was a veritable day of rest, and 
every part of the ship must be clean and tidy 
before knocking-off time. 

Moored alongside the vessel were large rafts 
of teak-wood, ten logs to a raft, all well secured 
by ropes made fast to the outer logs and hauled 
taut, and hitched inboard to the pin-rail. These 
rafts made convenient floating stages for the crew 
to wash and bathe on, and on this particular 
afternoon, as soon as the men had finished work, 
they swarmed over the rails and hand over hand 
down the mooring-ropes, and were soon deeply 
immersed in river-water and soap-suds. 


|’ was a Saturday afternoon in the early part 





To the westward the sun was slowly sinking 
behind a threatening bank of clouds that 
betokened a heavy rain-storm close 
at hand. On the river-bank the 
lumbering, ungainly elephants, the 
working corps of the sawmill, were 
tramping slowly homeward from 
their evening bath; and on deck 
two tired, impatient youngsters 
were hurriedly polishing the brass- 
work, eager to complete their task 
and get to their washing before the 
storm came on. One of these boys 
was the writer, then on his first 
voyage; the other was Phil Daly, 
my chum and fellow victim to the 
tyranny of the petty officers in 
whose berth-room we were quar- 
tered: 

With a “wipe and a promise” 
we finished our brass-work, hur- 
riedly disposed of some cold tea 
and hardtack, and dropped down 
on the raft with our bundles of 
dirty clothes as the last of the men 
climbed over the rail inboard. It 
was almost dark as we dipped the 
first pieces of our washing, laid 
them down well soaped on the 
outside log, and proceeded to pound 
the dirt out of them with a heavy 
stick in the native fashion. Our 
only companion was the skipper’s 
dog, Rover, who, contrary to all nautical etiquette, 
had bounded down the captain’s side-ladder and 
joined us on the raft. 

The heavy rain-clouds had by this time entirely 
overspread the sky, the wind was - whistling 
fitfully through the rigging, and now and again 
sheet lightning gleamed brightly along the 
horizon. Silently and rapidly we pounded and 
rinsed, rinsed and pounded, in our efforts to get 
back on deck before the rain fell. 

But, swift as we were, the elements were 
swifter. With a deafening crash and a blinding 
glare that seemed to scorch the eyeballs, the 
storm was upon us. The rain descended in | 
slanting sheets before the fierce squall, and flash | 
followed flash and peal followed peal, until the | 
sky was one blazing, thunderous chaos. 

In the lull that followed the outburst of the | 
storm I heard a sharp, startled ery from my | 
companion and, as the lightning again blazed | 
forth, I saw that the pails, in which were our | 
washed clothes, had slid from the log and were 
floating off down-stream. Already they were 
carried far beyond our reach by the force of the | 
wind. Picking up a boat-hook that lay near, we 
ran to the rear raft. 

Casting off the after mooring-rope, we pushed | 
with hands and boat-hook until that end of the | 
raft swung well clear of the ship’s counter and | 
almost into the track of the approaching buckets. 
Then running across to the outer corner, we cast 
out our boat-hook and carefully hauled them in. 
But the shout of triumph had hardly left our | 
lips when the forward mooring-rope parted with | 
the strain, the raft swung round broadside to | 
the current and dropped astern, and the hull of | 
the ship rapidly disappeared in the gathering | 
gloom of the storm. 





| greeted us. 


}and hung there. 
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‘we swept round the first bend below the ship 
the thunder and lightning died away, the rain 
ceased, the clouds disappeared as if by magic, 
and the stars came out clear and bright. 

Our first move was to provide some means of 
steering our craft so that we might be able to 
make the shore and avoid being carried out to 
sea. Unlashing one of the crosspieces of scant- 
ling that held the logs together, we had a strong 
if rather clumsy steering-oar, and by adroit 
sculling, aided by the force of the five-knot 
current, we soon bruught the raft within about 
fifteen yards of the bank. 

But here we found to our disappointment that 
the water shoaled suddenly with a bottom of 
slimy black mud. Seeing that it was impossible 
to reach the shore with our craft, and being 
unwilling to tempt fate by wading or swimming 
in the dark in an alligator-haunted stream, we 
sat down on the logs and contented ourselves for 
the present with keeping as near the bank as the 
depth would allow. 

As we sped along, strange sights and sounds 
Under the deep foliage of the trees 





AND FOUND, 


will-o’-the-wisps flashed to and fro, and every 
patch of bushes that overhung the stream was 
aflame with dancing myriads of fireflies. 

The short, sharp bark of the jackals, the 
croaking of tree-toads and the weird hooting of 
owls made a nocturnal chorus that grated on our 
nerves, while every now and again the prolonged 
how! of some large beast of prey or the splash 
of a heavy body falling into the river made us 
start to our feet with a fresh realization of the 
dangers of our position. 

Thus we floated along hour after hour, steer- 
ing and dozing by turns. Gradually the current 
became less swift as the river began to feel the 
full pressure of the flood-tide from the bay. 
About midnight the sky again became overcast, 


| the thunder crashed and rolled, the lightning 


flashed athwart the heavens, and the rain came 
down in torrents. Just as one very bright flash 
lighted the scene and showed us that we were 
nearing the point where the river widened out to 
an estuary, a sudden shock threw us on our 
faces. The forward end of the raft rose clear of 
the water; then it swung round with the tide 


stuck hard and fast on a snag of old roots 
| firmly grounded in the bed of the river. 

We unlashed another crosspiece and poled with 
all our strength, but in vain. We succeeded only 
in pushing the raft onto the snag until the lower 
end was entirely submerged and our position 
was rendered more precarious than ever. 

If there was little fear now of drifting out to 
sea, there was still less chance of getting to shore. 


By the glare of the lightning we could see a | 
number of dark objects floating around us that | 


we knew were alligators, and it was certain that 
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TO OUR HORROR, 
THAT HE HAD MOVED UP 
NEARER TO US. 


We picked ourselves up and | 
| looked about us, only to find that our craft had 








About a foot above it, apparently suspended in 


light that sparkled like diamonds in the glare of 
the lightning. Rover crouched lower and lower, 
the hair on his back standing up like bristles. 
Then with a long, low, whining cry he crawled 
| quickly away from us toward those mysterious 
Another vivid flash lighted up 
for a moment the raft and its surroundings, and 
showed us our dog almost within striking dis- 
| tance of a huge python. 

| Our warning cry as we sprang to our feet 
seemed to break the spell that bound him, for, 
with an agonized howl, Rover swerved to one 
| side and sprang far out into the river. Where 
he sank the water was churned into foam by the 
lashing tails of the alligators as they fought over 
their prey. Then the ripples gradually died 
| away, and a few flakes of blood-red foam were 
the only traces left of the tragedy. 

We fell back on the raft overcome with terror 
at the poor dog’s horrible fate; but a strange 
fascination compelled us to turn our gaze on the 
hideous and dangerous reptile that had forced its 
companionship upon us. There it lay, coiled up 

| on the logs not more than fifteen feet from us, its 
small, flat head reared above the huge coil, and 
waving to and fro with a rhythmic motion that 
seemed almost to hypnotize us. It was only by 
| a strong effort of will-power that we at last averted 
our eyes, and turned to look about us. 

The lightning that had revealed our grim com- 
panion must have been the last flash of the 
storm, for the clouds had cleared away, the stars 
had come out and were already beginning to pale 
before the advancing light of dawn. 

With lightened hearts 
we turned again to look at 
the python and found, to 
our horror, that he had 
moved up nearer to us. 
He was nearly ten feet in 
length, and at least nine 
inches through the thickest 
part of his body. Unarmed, 
we were no match for him. 
In our rear were the river 
and the alligators ; we could 
retreat no farther unless we 
wished to share the fate of 
poor Rover. 

So overcome were we by 
a sense of our helplessness 
and the horror of the situa- 
tion that I believe if the 
python had advanced any 
nearer, we should have 
jumped from the raft to be 
torn to pieces by the alliga- 
tors. But just then we 
heard a loud shouting, and 
looking down-stream we 
saw a native fishing-boat, 
manned by a crew of wild- 
looking, half-naked Bur- 
mans, skimming toward us 
under the impulse of half a 
dozen long, paddle-shaped sweeps. 

We would have welcomed anything in the 
| Shape of a rescue party, even had we known 
| them to be cannibals; and as the boat grated 
| alongside the raft, we sprang forward with the 
intention of boarding her at once. But we 
started back in alarm as the python glided up to 
the boat and slid over the gunwale into the stern- 
sheets. ‘The men, instead of showing any fear, 
seemed to rejoice in the advent of this strange 
passenger; and it was only after a protracted 
welcome to his snakeship that they again turned 
their attention to us. 

In pidgin-English the men at the helm invited 
us to get in and go ashore with them to their 
village, which was now plainly in sight among 
the trees on the farther bank. But the presence 
of the snake, and the longing, greedy looks the 
men cast on our raft, made us hesitate, and as 
we hung back a hearty British cheer startled us, 

|and we turned round just in time to grasp the 
gunwale of our gig and steady her alongside. 
Then the boatswain and four otheys of our 
shipmates tumbled on the raft and fairly hugged 
us in their joy at finding us alive and well. 

The Burmans had shoved off with their 
python as our boat came alongside, and were 
already well on the way to their village. As we 
lay back, waiting for the flood-tide to set, that 
we might get the raft off and tow it back to the 
ship, the boatswain told us how the native 
| fishermen make a domestic pet of the python or 
subba-gyee, as they call it, and use him as a 
barometer when they go fishing. He will remain 
coiled up comfortably in the bow of the boat 
until 2 storm is coming on, when he promptly 
slips overboard and heads for the shore. The 
fishermen then make sail and follow him with 





We shouted for help, but we might as well they would seize us the moment we entered the | all possible celerity. 


have saved our breath. The ship was already | 

a good cable’s length away, and the storm had 

driven all hands below to their snug quarters. | 
It might be hours before we were missed, and | 
then — I might as well confess that our first | 
impulse was to lie down and have a good ery, 
for we were then little more than children. 

But the dog kept bounding from one to the 
other of us, seemingly enjoying the new and 
strange situation, and finally the boyish spirit of | 
adventure conquered all morbid feelings, and we 
prepared to make the best of a bad predicament. | 

As if to cheer us up a little the storm had 
abated almost as rapidly as it had risen, and as | 


| boat’s crew in search of us. 


water. Retreating to the higher side of our 
raft we cowered down, cold and wet, to wait for 
daylight and the rescue we hoped would come 
with it; for we knew that as soon as our absence 
was discovered the captain would send out a 
But the adventures 
of the night had not yet come to an end. 

The weary hours had dragged along until 
| nearly five o’clock, when Rover, who had been 
cuddled between us, suddenly rose to his feet 
|and, trembling in every limb, stood pointing at 
something on the farther end of the raft. Fol- 
lowing his gaze we could dimly make out a dark, 
round object like a small coil of heavy hawser, 


The pet subba-gyee is fed on a diet of rice and 
eggs, and lives in the house very companionably 
with the cat and the baby. This, of course, 
explained the situation as far as the snake was 
concerned, but it did not in the least mitigate 
the horrors of the past night. 

And to this day, whenever I partake too freely 
| of an unusually heavy supper, the subba-gyee 

| and the alligators are generally part and parcel 
of the dream-horrors that visit my restless 
couch. We towed the raft back to the ship, and 
the skipper was so pleased to have us all back 

| safe and sound that Phil and I escaped with a 
| very mild reprimand. 
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PEG 08 GER THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he statement that five hundred and thirty-two 

tons of cigarettes were exported from Egypt 
in 1901 suggests the thought that in the time of 
Moses and Pharaoh the world was spared such 
afflictions as this. Then the plagues of Egypt 
were kept at home. 


M: lady may still have her sealskin coat, for 
the supply of seals is not quite exhausted. 
Although the Pribilof herds are growing 
smaller, Lieutenant Bertholf of the navy has 








agree that the spread of consumption through 
infection by the sputum of tuberculous persons 
is a menace of great gravity. If considerations 
of propriety do not constrain individuals to avoid 
indiscriminate expectoration, the knowledge that 
tuberculosis may be traced to such a cause may 
deter them. The anti-spitting crusade is among 
the important reform movements of the world. 
Som of the good friends of The Companion 
are aggrieved at a phrase in an editorial 
article published in May last, wherein Scandi- 





discovered two hitherto unknown rookeries on | navians were mentioned in the same breath with 


Karpa Island in the Shumagin group, south of 


certain undesirable classes of immigrants, in a 


the Alaskan peninsula, and seven hundred | reference to immigration problems. The Com- 


miles away from the old sealing grounds. 
os D° not let girls warm your slippers,’’ said a 
woman the other day to a daughter start- 
ing off to college; “and do not warm theirs.” 
Thousands of happy girl-friendships will be 
formed during the next month in our schools and 
colleges. They will be all the more lasting and 
helpful if conducted with a sense of proportion, 


and without too much odor of incense in the | 


nostrils. 


> pare the invention of railways, people we 
travelled from Boston to Philadelphia went 


panion has often expressed, and still holds, the 
opinion that no better blood is infused into the 
| American nation than that which the Danes and 
| Swedes and Norwegians bring with them when 
they come to this country. The implication 
| which we admit to have been contained in the 
article, but which was not intended even by the 
author of it, escaped scrutiny by one of those 
| unaccountable lapses to which the most careful 
are sometimes liable. Therefore The Com- 
|panion apologizes frankly for inadvertently 


| expressing an opinion which it never held. 


either by boat or by stage-coach. Nowadays all | WAIT. 


the pleasure of a coaching trip between the two | 
cities can be enjoyed with few of its inconven- 
iences by travelling on the trolley-cars. Many 
parties have taken the trip this season, and more 
will take it next, for it has been discovered that 
it is a delightful way to see the country. 

he seasons seem to have turned themselves | 

topsyturvy. Women were wearing furs in 
Paris in August because the weather was so 
cold. It was only forty-five degrees above zero 
in Italy about the same time, and here in the 
United States there was a heavy frost in the 
White Mountains and in the Northwest. If 
the general average for the year is to be main- | 
tained there will have to be warm weather next 
December. 


| 


jontenes thought that the next best thing to | 
seeing the coronation was looking at the 


How poor are they that have not patience! 
What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 
Shakespeare. 


® & 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


he conference of colonial premiers at London 
T was disappointing to those who looked for 
a definite settlement of the questions con- 
sidered. But such grave problems as the encour- 
agement of reciprocal trade, the granting of 
subsidies to steamship lines and colonial contri- 


| butions to imperial defense are too important 


to be settled offhand. The most that could 


| reasonably be expected was a careful discussion 


of them, and a decision upon preliminary meas- 
ures, which may lead to a more definite policy 


| later. 


Perhaps the most significant fact about. the 
conference was that it assembled at all. Its 


decorations in Westminster Abbey. Thousands | meeting was an illustration of the dual relations 
paid five shillings to enter the church on the first | Of loyalty and of nearly complete independence 
day that the public was admitted. ‘The crowds | Which exist between the self-governing British 
were larger the next day, when the admission fee | Colonies and the mother country. Perhaps the 
was reduced to half a crown; and on the third | most important result of the conference was 
day, when only sixpence was charged, the people | the decision not to wait in the future for some 
passed through the turnstiles at the rate of | great imperial occasion, but to hold such confer- 





doctrine, why such a concession might not be 
asked from some other South American state by 
a German corporation. Next,to North America 
the German emigrants prefer South America, 
and it is there that German influence is spreading. 
Out of the German desire that Germans in 
South America shall remain Germans in alle- 
giance is likely to spring one of the perplexing 
international problems of the next ten years. 


* © 


CALMNESS AND HEALTH. 


Let us then labor for an inward stillness,— 
An inward stillness and an inward healing. 
Longfellow. 


@ & 


AN ALL-AMERICAN CABLE. 
Te bill for the construction of a government- 





owned Pacific cable was rejected by Con- 
gress last June; but the plans of the 
| Commereial Pacific Cable Company for con- 
| structing a line on its own account from San 
Francisco to Manila, by way of Honolulu, the 
| Midway Island and Guam, are well matured, 
| and the cable steamer Silvertown is already on 
| her way from London to San Francisco, to begin 
| the laying of the cable. 

Under the conditions imposed by the President, 
subject to the action of Congress, the United 
States will have almost as complete control over 
this cable as if the government owned it. It will 
have priority for its business at its own rates, 
full control of the cable in war time, and the 
right to buy the cable at any time at a fairly 
appraised valuation. 

The most important stipulation is that the 
cable shall touch at no other than American 
| territory, and that the company shall construct a 
line from the Philippines to China, and operate 
it independently of all foreign companies. 

At present there is no cable communication 
with Hawaii, and the only line which connects 
the Philippines with the outside world is one 
operated between Manila and Hongkong by a 
British company. Great Britain, with the aid 
of Canada and Australia, is already laying a 
; Pacific cable which will be “all British,” and 
| have all its stations on British soil. Germany and 
Holland have arranged for the joint construction 
of a Pacific cable connecting them with their 
Asiatic possessions, independently of the British 
companies. 

An “all-American” cable is almost a necessity 
for the United States, for in time of war espe- | 
cially it is important that national business by | 
cable shall not be subject to eavesdropping. 





| and plump again. 





dollars for the retention or restoration of those 
features of the canteen which were desirable, and 
a board of army officers will soon meet and visit 
the various garrisons to determine what measures 
will produce the best results at each post. 

In some cases new buildings will have to be 
erected, in others old buildings can be remodeled 
and adapted to the purposes of a recreation 
hall. In the majority of places the comfort 
and amusement of the men will be superior to 
anything which they enjoyed in the days of the 
canteen, and in no place will there be anything 
sanctioned by the government to which the well- 
wishers of the young soldier can take exception, 
or in which they can find cause for grief. 


& 
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| VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 


| Bw Haskins lived on a farm ten miles from 
the academy. Her three years’ course of 
study had been bought by many sacrifices and 
| by much patient work. Betty had not counted 
| her own toils,—boarding herself, walking home on 
| Friday nights, making one gown do for Sundays 
| and week-days, ignoring worn shoes and a hat of 
| a forgotten fashion,—and now the end was in 
sight, and Betty was valedictorian of her class. 

It was the Saturday before graduation. Betty’s 
essay was finished and committed to memory. 
Her white gown was freshly ironed. As she 
stood on the chapel steps after her last rehearsal, 
she was glad to be alive, and conscious only of 
that joy—save for one pin-prick of anxiety as to 
why she had not had her usual note from her 
mother during the week. But that was lost in the 
happy surmise that the parents meant to surprise 
| her by a visit to-morrow. 
| $uddenly she caught sight of her father in his 
buggy, driving rapidly down the street. She 
sprang to meet him, quick to see that his face was 
grave. 

“Betty, child, you’ll have to come home with me. 
Three of the children are down with measles. 
Mother is ailing herself. The neighbors have 
been good, but they are worn out, I can see. 
Mother wants you. Seems as if nobody else 
would do. The baby—my dear, I’m afraid he’s 
going to die!” 

“O father, he mustn’t! 
minutes.” 

Not a word was said of the relation of this 
hasty summons to the coming Wednesday and its 
valedictory. 

When Wednesday came, Betty was too busy to 
think much about the academy. She was grateful 
that she had had a course of emergency lessons 


| 
| 
| 


I'll be ready in five 


| there, and that the doctor said she was as good as 


a trained nurse. She was fighting for the baby’s 
life. 

Three weeks later the baby was getting rosy 
Mother was back at her post, 


twenty-five hundred an hour for six or seven | 
hours, and the waiting line was two miles long | 
in the afternoon. It was noted that the sight- 
seers were nearly all women. 


BE pyrene about the food-value of alcohol is | 
dosed by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association with these wise words: 
“Whatever may be said for alcohol will be 
utilized unscrupulously by advocates of the 
liquor interest. Givethem an inch and they will 
take a mile. We believe it will be found far 
safer for medical men to stand on the facts 
opposing the general use of alcohol than even 
qualifiedly to advocate its usage, except exelu- | 
sively as a medicine and under medical prescrip- | 
tion.” The best minds in the profession are | 
undoubtedly agreed on this point, to give the | 
saloon-keeper a monopoly of the liquor business | 

and to send him no customers. 





| 

he Honelulu Star remarks that the “insidious 
penny” has made a landing on Hawaiian 
shores. The stores have not yet introduced | 
it. The post-office work is mainly responsible | 
for the circulation. The pennies are issued 
chiefly by the money-order department, or by the 
registry division, and after a short circuit come 
back again to the stamp window. ‘The Star | 
says that pocketbooks which a year ago were 
never shamed by carrying any meaner metal | 
than gold or silver often contain now the copper | 
cent of commerce, “little known and less valued 
this side of the Rockies, but dear to the heart of 
every New England housewife.”” Already, it is 
sad to relate, pennies are put in the collection- | 
boxes, and are “only shamed by an open plate.” | 
A new answer must be given to the old question, | 
“What is the matter with Kansas?” The 
farmers in the State are paying off their mort- 
gages at a rapid rate. In Dickinson County, for 
instance, one hundred and thirty-six mortgages 
were foreclosed in 1893; only two foreclosure 
suits have been brought this year. ‘The farmers 
there think they have a good joke on the money- 
lenders when they pay mortgages before they are 
due, One of them remarked; not long ago, as a 
broker passed him: ‘“There’s a man who does 


ences at regular intervals of four years. 
This conclusion points to a strengthening of 


the ties between Great Britain and her colonies, 


and a fuller cooperation between them in matters 
of common concern. The details will be worked 
out from time to time, but of the adoption of the 
general policy there can be little doubt. 

The magnitude of the task which Great 


Britain has undertaken can best be realized when | 


it is remembered that almost four hundred 
million human beings and more than eleven 
million square miles of territory are under the 
British flag. Fifty million white people in Great 
Britain and her colonies have on their hands 
the gigantic work of keeping a quarter of the 
globe and a third of its population permanently 
under control. So vast an undertaking calls for 
the concentration of the energies of all on whom 
the responsibility rests. 


® & 
GERMAN EXPANSION. 


or more than a quarter of a century German 
statesmen have been seeking some outlet 


for the surplus population of the empire. | 


Millions of Germans have come to the United 
States, transferring their allegiance as they crossed 
the ocean, and the empire has lost rather than 


| gained by this migration. 


The German emigration to Russia and to South 
America has also been at the expense of the 
fatherland. Not many years ago Germany 
secured some territory in Africa, but only about 
two thousand Germans have settled there. 
Many thousands more of them are in South 
America, where Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic offer greater attractions than Africa. 

There is talk in Germany of the annexation of 
Holland to the empire and the transfer of the 
Dutch colonies in South America and elsewhere to 
German control, so that Germans might migrate 
to German territory. But whether Germany ever 
controls Dutch Guiana and the Dutch islands in 
the Caribbean or not, it is protecting German 
interests in South America. The commander 
of the German war-ships in the Caribbean, when 


to prevent the Venezuelan revolutionists from 
destroying the property of German merchants at 





not like me.” “What have you done to him?” 
he was asked. “Nothing much. I only bor- 
rowed three thousand dollars from him last year, 


with the privilege of paying as much as I wanted 


on the principal at interest time. Well, this year 
I paid half the debt and told him I’d pay the rest 
next January. He objected, but he’ll have to 
stand it.” ei 


he Public Health Department of the city of 
London has: issued a circular asking for 
cooperation “in preventing so far as possible the 
growing habit of spitting in the streets and other 
places of public resort.” The best authorities 


Porto Cabello. 

| ‘The experiment of the Acre syndicate, recently 
described in The Companion, is also attracting 
| German attention, for if it succeeds a precedent 
will be established for the exercise of German 
control over South American territory. Bolivia 
has recently insisted that in spite of the protest 
of Brazil, its lease to American and English 
capitalists of the right to develop and govern 
thirty thousand square miles of Bolivian soil 
must be respected. Now if an Anglo-American 
corporation can get a concession of this kind 
there is no reason, save possibly the Monroe 





this was written, was on the point of landing men |: 


PRESERVING OUR MEMORIALS. 
hen the campanile at Venice is rebuilt it 

W will follow as closely as possible the 

lines of the original structure. Yet 
somewhere in the Eastern half of this country 
every day some man sets out to rebuild, or 
“improve,’”’ a sturdy old mansion, and disfigures 
it with plate glass, bay windows, Queen Anne 
towers, or jig-saw abominations never dreamed 
of by the earlier builder. 

The campanile was, and will be, a part in a 
| harmonious whole. So, too, should be the 
| features and fittings of a house,—not to say a 
| neighborhood,—and our old colonial houses are 
fine enough to stand upon their merits. The 
sentiment that should govern their owners was 
shown in Plymouth, Massachusetts, when the 





purchaser of the Winslow mansion employed an | 


eminent architect to restore it to its original form, 
|and when another property-holder, preparatory 
|to building a business block in the vicinity, 
| required his architect to design a structure which 
should harmonize with the Winslow house. 
Such memorials of the past demand of us that 
we reverence antiquity, respect the fitness of 
things, let well enough alone. We may restore 
when decay threatens any part, but we have no 
right to “tinker.” To do that is to falsify history 
and outrage art. It is as grotesque an absurdity 
as it would be to display upon some staid old 
grandmother the silliest extremes of Paris fashion. 
Even commercial common sense sustains these 
views. Visitors from more newly-settled regions 
like to see a colonial house as it was “in the day 
of it,’’ and the house that has not been tampered 
with. is the one they are most likely to buy. In 
the interest of historic architecture it is much to 
be desired that such appreciative strangers should 
purchase every ancient mansion that stands in 
danger of incongruous “improvement.” 


SEQUEL TO THE CANTEEN. 


very friend of the soldier will watch with 
E interest the outcome of the plans of the 
War Department to establish clubhouses 

| for enlisted men. 

When the attempt was made to abolish the 
| post canteen the cry was at once raised that its 
| abolition would deprive the soldier of many 

social comforts and advantages which he then 
enjoyed. The canteen was his club, reading- 
| room and general recreation place, and to take 





away his beer would rob him also of his books | 


| and games and other wholesome influences. 
There was so much truth in the charge that 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and 
other organizations which opposed the canteen 
took up the matter. By their efforts Congress 
was induced to appropriate five hundred thousand 


but Betty was tired and restless, and could not 
| sleep very well. She found herself dreaming 
herself back at the academy and wondering how 
the chapel looked on commencement day, and 
finding it hard to see how her disappointment had 
been right. 

One afternoon, however, the principal of the 
academy knocked at the door of the farmhouse. 
He had in his hand a blue-tied roll. 

“I’ve come to bring you your diploma, Betty,” 
he said. “I thought you would be glad to hear 
that Kate Fisher read your essay at commence- 
ment, and it had more applause than any of the 
others. The folks seemed to like your being at 
home with the baby. And, by the way, the 
trustees want to know if you will come over to 
the academy to teach English next year. They 
seem to think that a girl who could write that 
essay could teach other girls and boys to write. 
The salary would be ten dollars a week and 
‘found’!’’ 

Betty’s face was worth seeing just then. It was 
| a curious coincidence, too, that the subject of that 
same essay had been, “‘Vietory in Defeat.” 


THE WHITE HOUSE IN 1800. 


he renovation of the White House at Washing- 

ton, and its restoration according to the plans 
selected by Washington himself, recall the early 
days of the first buiiding. Washington, it will 
be remembered, never lived in it, although he 
officiated at the laying of the corner-stone, and 
went all through the house a few weeks before his 
death. 

Mrs. John Adams, therefore. was the first lady 
of the White House. In a letter to her daughter, 
dated November, 1800, she gives her impressions 
of the “castle”; at a century’s distance the letter 
makes rather amusing reading, but as a matter of 
fact, the White House could hardly have worn a 
| very welcoming aspect to its first mistress. 
| “The house is upon a grand and superb scale,” 
| she writes, “requiring about thirty servants. .. . 
To assist us in this great castle, and render less 
attendance necessary, bells are wholly wanting, 
| not one single one being hung through the whole 
| house, and promises are all you can obtain. This 
| is so great an inconvenience that I do not know 
What or how to do. 

“The ladies in Georgetown and in the city have, 
many of them, visited me. Yesterday I returned 
fifteen visits; but such a place as Georgetown 
appears! Why, our Milton is beautiful—but no 
comparisons. If they will put me up some bells 
and let me have wood enough to keep fires, I 
design to be pleased. I could content myself 
anywhere for three months; but surrdunded by 
forests, would you believe that wood is not to be 
had because people cannot be found to cut and 
cart it? You must keep all this to your- 
self, and when asked how I like it, say that I write 
you that the situation is beautiful, which is true. 

“The house is made habitable, but there is not 
|a single apartment finished. We have not the 
| least fence, yard or other convenience without, 
and the great, unfinished audience-room I made a 
drying-room of, to hang up clothes in. . 

“The vessel which had my clothes and other 



































The ladies are impa- 
I have no looking- 


materials has not arrived. 
tient for a drawing-room. 
glasses but dwarfs in the house; not a twentieth 


part lamps enough to lightit. Many things were 
stolen, many broken by the removal. Amongst 
the number, my tea-china is more than half 
missing. Georgetown affords nothing.” 

One would think such a condition of affairs 
sufficient excuse for the postponement of hospi- 
talities, but such was Mrs. Adams’s splendid 
executive ability that on New-year’s day, 1801, a 
great “levee” was held, the first of the brilliant 
series that has continued down to the present day. 


FOUND A FRIEND. 


i man now prominent in Western 
railway circles, but in his youth a compara- 
tively poor boy in a little town in central Illinois 
in the thirties, told this story not long ago at a 
social gathering: 

“I was only a boy,” he said, “but I wanted to 
see a little of the world. My father hadn’t much 
money, nobody had money, in fact, but he fitted 
me up as well as he could, with a suit of his own 
making, for he managed to pick up a living, even 
in that frontier village, as a tailor, and sent me to 
Springfield for a little visit. A hatter in town 
made me a sort of plug hat, such as nobody of this 
generation ever saw; and with all my belongings, 
except what I had on, in a little, hair-covered 
trunk, I went to Springfield. It was then a two 
days’ journey. 

“T made something of a sensation in my spike- 


tailed coat and high hat, but I was having a good | 


time until a calamity happened tome. There was 
a big political meeting of Whigs in Springfield on 
the day I arrived there, and my trunk somehow 
got mixed up with the baggage of the politicians 
and disappeared when they did. What became of 
it I don’t know. I never saw it again. 

“There I was, without a cent of money, away 
from home for the first time in my life, among 
strangers, and I was about as desolate a boy as 
you ever saw. When I discovered my loss I 
wandered about the streets, forlorn and forsaken, 
till I was nearly tired to death, and then I sat 
down on a door-step and cried. 

“Presently somebody tapped me on the shoulder. 
I looked up, and a pleasant-faced stranger was 
standing before me. 

“*What’s the matter, son?’ he said. 

“TI told him my story. 

“So the Whigs have robbed you, have they?’ 
he said, patting me onthe head. ‘Well, that’s bad. 
But cheer up, my boy! Things might be a good 
deal worse. What is your father’s name” 

“T told him. 

“*T know him,’ he said. ‘I'll write to him.’ 

“He did, and this was the letter: 

“ ‘Springfield, Ill, Aug. 7, 183-. Mr. Blank: 
Dear sir: I found your boy on the street here 
to-day, without any clothing except what he was 
wearing. Please send him some more. Yours 
truly, A. Lincoln.’ 

“That was the end of my troubles, and there is 
no recollection of my life that I cherish with a 
deeper sense of gratitude than I do that one.” 


YOUTH AND CRABBED OLD AGE. 
O" respect for age dwells in us side by side 
with enthusiasm for youth. Nothing gives 


one more of a glow than when a young man 
deservedly beats a man of an older generation. 


It is that glow which has made a familiar quota- | 


tion of Pitt’s famous retort to Walpole, that 
crushing sentence beginning, “The atrocious crime 
of being a young man.” 

A judge named Robinson was noted for his 
peevish, sneering manner. Hoare, the Irish law- 
yer, was once arguing in a case before him. The 
judge was unusually stern, and finally roused the 
young barrister by accusing him of intending to 
bring the king’s commission into contempt. 

“No, my lord,” said Hoare; “I have read in a 
book that when a peasant, during the troubles 
of Charles I., found the crown in a bush, he 
showed it all reverence. In like manner I shall 
respect the king’s commission, though I find it on 
a bramble.” 

Robinson was reported to have risen to his rank 
by the publication of some slavish and scurrilous 
pamphlets. Once in the days when Curran was 
poor and unknown, struggling against great 
adversity, he appeared before Robinson. The 
judge tried to extinguish him. When Curran 
declared that he had consulted all his law-books, 


and could not find a case that did not support his | 


position, Robinson answered : 


“T suspect your law library is rather contracted.” | 


This brutal and unnecessary remark stung 
Curran’s pride and roused him at once. 


“It is true, my lord,” he said, after a moment’s | 


contemptuous silence, ‘that I am poor, and the 
circumstance has curtailed my library. My books 
are not numerous, but they are select, and I hope 
I have perused them well. I have prepared 
myself for this high profession rather by the study 
of a few good books than by the composition of a 
great many bad ones.” 


NOT THE SAME THING. 


ir Henry Irving’s dresser at the Lyceum Thea- | 
ter is a young man who was recommended 

for the position by Clarkson, the wig-maker for 
the theatrical world of London. | 

Soon after his engagement, says the London | 
News, Clarkson noticed that he did not get as 
many orders for wigs from Sir Henry as he 
formerly did, and suspected that the young man | 
sent from his establishment had something to do 
with it. One day, seeing him going by his shop | 
with a bandbox, he called him in. | 

“So you are making Sir Henry’s wigs, are you?” | 
he asked, sharply. 

“Yes, sir, sometimes.” 

“T suppose you have one in there now,” pointing 
to the box. “Let me see it.” 

The wig was produced. 

“So you call that a wig, do you?” sneered the 














irritated wig-maker. “Do you mean to tell me 
that you believe that thing looks like a wig?” 

“No, sir, I don’t!’’ retorted the nettled servant. 
“I mean to say as it looks like the ’air of the 
*uman ‘ead.”” 
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JUDGE STORY’S MONEY. 


|" 1826 Josiah Quincy, then a young man but 
recently graduated from Harvard, was invited 
by Judge Story, a member of the Supreme Bench, 
| to accompany him to Washington. Judge Story 
| was one of the great talkers at a period when 
conversation was considered a sort of second 
| profession. In “Figures of the Past” Mr. Quincy 
| gives an incident of the journey from Boston to 
Washington, which was made by stage-coach. 


The first night of our journey was spent at 
Ashford, in Connecticut, where we arrived late 
in the evening; and here the bother of wildcat 
currency, as it was afterward called, was forced 
upon our attention. 

The bills of local banks would not circulate 
beyond the town in which they were issued, and 
when Judge Story, who had neglected to provide 
himself with United States notes, offered the 
landlord a Salem bill in payment for his supper, 
the man stared at it as if it had been the wampum 
of the Indians or the shell money of the South 
Sea Islanders. 

“This is not 
you must know 

“1 know it is good,” retorted the judge, cote, 
“And I'll tell you how I know it. made it 
myself!” 

his reply, of which the landlord could make 
nothing, unless it were the confession of a forger, 
did not mend matters; and it was fortunate that 
I had provided myself with some national notes, 
| which ended the difficulty. The explanation was 
that Judge story as president of a Salem bank, 
had signed the bi il. 





good,” said the host, “and I think 
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“ONLY.” 


he postal authorities of Great Britain are hav- 

ing trouble with the word ‘‘only” on the face of 
the post-card. A newspaper gives the attempts 
that have been made to avoid ambiguity and 
clumsiness. “The address only to be written on 
this side’”’ is capable of misconstruction, because 
“only” may modify “‘to be written,” which would 
bar the use of typewriter or printing-press. 

A little while ago the “only” was dropped, so 
that now there is no a prohibition on an 
English post-card against writing og of the 
message on the face ofthe card. Yet the recipient 
of such a card will be fined a penny. 

The postal authorities of this country wrestled 
with the same problem. Six attempts have been 





made to find a brief, elegant and ambiguous 
bps An early postal ecard was inser bed: | 
“Nothing but the address can be placed on this 


side,” which was neither true nor elegant. | 
“Nothing but the address to be on. this side” 
was more to the point. But it looked clumsy, and 
the next issue had, ‘Write og the address on 
this side,” which was objected to as barring the 
writer. ‘Write the address only on this side, 
the message on the other,” followed, and was 
promptly criticized as being both clumsy and 
ambiguous. Then the word “only” was dropped, 
without much improvement. 
Finally Uncle Sam’s hirelings gave up the strug- 
gle to be original. The new postal card adopts the 
orm: “The space below is for the address only.” 








NOT CATEGORICAL. 


o self-respecting Persian ever answers a ques- | 

tion by a bold affirmative or a blunt negative. | 

He always reserves a margin. Mr. Wilfrid | 

Sparrow, a tutor to the Persian royal children, | 

asked Mirza Saleh, a turbaned linguist, in regard | 
to a servant, Haji Isma’il. 


“Ts he honest?” 

Mirza Saleh was busy with the pages of a 
dictionary. 

“Little—take care—Haji Isma’il’s God—money 
is,” said he. 

“That is no answer. 
honest?” a 

Mirza Saleh closed his eyes in meditation, opened 
them and shook his head, closed them again, and 
then sat buried in thought, his fingers on his 
eyelids. By and by he loo ed up, baffled. 

“One word, sahib?” said he, as one who should 
assert, “‘The task is impossible!” | 

“Certainly. One word.” | 

He shut his eyes for the third time, as if he | 
would keep the truth from popping out unawares. | 
When he opened them at last, it was to search for 
the English of the word he had chosen. When he 
— found it his face broke into an expansive 
smile. 

“Sahib,” he cried, triumphantly, “de-fi-ci-ent!” 

“Deficient is 8 a ; 

mo is not bad,” he replied, in a tone of modest 

ride. 

“TI will engage another servant, then,” 
Englishman, laboriously, in Persian. 

“It behtar would be, sahib.”’ 


I want one word. Is he | 
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THE WIDOW’S CRUSE. 


he man who is seeking for a pertinent illustra- 

tion is wise if he turns to the Bible; for there 
is matter for our light as well as for our serious 
arguments. 


The New York Times says that when Mr. J. J. 
Hill, the president of the Great Northern, started 
out from New York with a party of friends, there 

| was great curiosity as to the destination and 
object of the cruise. The public thought it had 
| a right to know, but when it asked Mr. Hill, he 
only — and replied, vaguely: 

“ule or ” 


“But, Mr. Hill,” said one of his interviewers, “do 
you mean that your cruise has no definite end? 
Jan’t you even say when it will terminate?” 

“No,” said Mr. Hill, with a smile. “This cruise | 

is just like the widow’s cruse of oil. It will last 
ber as long as it needs to; and it won’t be wasted, 
either.” 





A VIEW OF THE WORLD. 


tis true that the gentle old soul who stands out | 

in soft relief below lived in the seventeenth | 

century, but the charm of simplicity and enthu- 
siasm cannot be outworn by time. 

She lived in the Peak country of Devonshire, 
England, and had never been out of her native 
village till eemnety took her to the summit of 
one of the hills which rise far above Edale. There 
she could view a stretch of country reaching away 
for many miles. Her heart and mind sprang up 


| with rapture. 


“I tell thee what,” she cried, “I nivver, nivver | 
thought the world were big as this!” 


MORE POSITIONS open to graduates of the School 
Expression, Copley Sq., Boston, 
than can be filled. Center of all advances in ° 
Same teachers 23 years. 8 diplomas. 70 courses, all pro- 
fessions and culture. 8. 8. , Ph. D., taught ten 
ears in Harvard, Yale, Boston Univ. and Newton 

Theol. Inst. Send postal for Catalogue and books. 
100 different genuine Labuan, 


STAMPS. Borneo, China, Turkey, etc., 

with album, only 10c, 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 

1000 hinges, ke. 1 buy old stamps and collec- 
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tions. Agents wanted, 50%. 1908 List free. 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Stenography, 
Typewriting, 
Arithmetic, 





Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Penman- 
ship, etc., thoroughly taught at EASTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. We teach young men 
the Railroad business and obtain positions for all 
graduates of our Complete Commercial Course. 
Catalogue free. 6. €. Gaines, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No miadleman’s protit—the 
goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts.. 
In Sterling Silver @2.50 per dozen. A Sample 2icts 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 





All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly 
furnished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














in his own specialty. 


conditions, post:free. 


NEW YORK 
London, 31 Aldermanbury, E. C. 





$3,000.00 tor Photographs 


There are several millions of our Photographic Lenses 
and Shutters in use in all parts of the world. 

They are said to be the best made anywhere. 

To show the progress in photography our improve- 
ments in Lenses and Shutters have made possible, we 
have placed $3,000.00 in the hands of competent 
judges to be awarded for photographs made with 


Bausch 2 Lomb 
Lenses or Shutters 


It costs nothing to enter the competition and the photo- 
graphs are arranged in classes, so that every one can compete 
Special awards for Kodaks, Premo, 
Poco and other hand cameras fitted with our Lenses and 
Shutters, and for professional photographers. 
January 1, 1903, to photographers in all countries. 


Special booklet of classes, awards and 
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Made with Plastigmat Lens 


BAUSCH @ LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREAT FUN FOR 25 CENTS. 


The Children can Build their own City by using the 


SPOTLESS TOWN 


Rubber Stamps. 
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for 
Circular. 


Teaches them drawing. 


Keeps them quiet. 


32 SEPARATE 
STAMPS. 
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Pleases them. 
Every box contains information about the $50 prize offer for the series of contests. 


Makes them ingenious. 


ADDRESS, ENCLOSING 25 CENTS. 
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good. 


No wonder! When a man once 
tastes that White House flavor 
that we talk so much about, ordinary 
coffee will no longer satisfy him. 

Have you tried White House yet? 
If not, you’re missing something 

Insist that your grocer get you a can. 


Send his name and yours for useful booklet. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


Principal Coffee Roasters, 





Boston and Chicago. 
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No longer dwelling } 
Where a cool spring welling 
Laughs to the woods that bless it with their shade, 
Where the hill-stream tosses 
Among ferns and mosses— 
Plays hide-and-seek with sunbeams in the glade: 
No more cajoling 
And in whim controlling 
The dazed volition of the spellbound swain 
As in foamy flashes 
She takes form—and dashes 
Downward to mingle with the wave again. 
Oh! lot unfitting! 
In the hot street sitting 
Where glaring walls reflect the glaring sky, 
In a gown all dusty ; 
From a vessel rusty 
She sells spring-water to the passers-by. 
Poor Water-Maiden! 
With the time’s curse laden 
You thirst and may not drink, but still must sell— 
Unbeloved—unfriended, 
Youth in toil expended— 
No less a goddess—Guardian of the Well! 


I have seen her stooping, 
Though herself half-irooping, 
To help a weak one of the throng that pass— 
With kind word ready 
And cool fingers steady 
Hold to the eager lips her brimming glass. 
Not much? A trifle? 
Much for her—to rifle 
One cup of water from her scanty store— 
A rich man, giving 
Gold and land and living 
Out of his plenty, had not given more! 
Though sore the pity 
In the stifling city 
To dwell and sell your element to men— 
No myth that dances 
In the pagan’s fancies 
Hath e’er a lovelier face than you had then! 


h 
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THE OLD LADY IN THE WINDOW. 


HIS is the story of a mother and 
a daughter who came under 
the shadow of a great sorrow. 
The mother had carried the 
spirit of youth well into old 
age, and the daughter who 
cared for her had found joy 
in their relations. But the 
mother lost the ability to walk, 

and the infirmities of years grew more heavy 

upon her, so that the pendulum of her life swung 
daily between her bed and her chair in the 
window, and no farther. 

Her daughter up to this time had enjoyed a 
large measure of freedom, consequent upon her 
mother’s good health, but now there remained 
only the daily care of the home and the mother 
till the end should come. She was sad when 
she thought that the end might be near; but she 
looked forward with a sinking of the heart to the 
possibility of years of unvarying service, calling 
for hourly ministration and with only one 
possible outcome. 

Not without heartaches and misgivings, but 
with courage and filial affection the younger 
woman took up her duty. Nor was she content 
with that form of ministration which measures 
itself. It was her delight to give herself to her 
mother in every way that was possible. And 
in that unmeasured service there came an 
unexpected joy, an enthusiasm that lifted it 
above drudgery, and in response to which every 
beautiful trait in her mother’s character displayed 
itself. 

The mother loved flowers, and the daughter 
moved her flowers to the mother’s room, and 
kept them blooming in the window. After a 
time the window became a floral bower, and in 
the center sat a Gueenly old lady in white, looking 
down upon the street. 

It was beautiful to see her there, and to witness 
her interest in the activities which she could not 





share. She looked down with a smile on the | 


clerks hurrying by to business, and the young 
men came to look up at the window and lift their 
hats. She always waved her fan to children, 
and these, even though they did not know her 
name, knew and loved the window. 

Back in the house, and out of sight, the 
daughter devoted herself to her daily cares, 
rejoicing in her mother’s comfort of heart and 
body, and the years—for this continued for 
years—sped fast. 

A little while ago the chair became empty, and 
since then the bell has often been rung by 
unknown people who say, “I beg your pardon, 
but where is the dear old lady who sat among 
the flowers ?” 

Each day the daughter is learning that to scores 
of people her mother’s life, and her own, have 
been a daily benediction. “It has come to me to 
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say to them,” said she, “not to think of the vision 
of my mother as if it had gone, but as if she still 
looks down and smiles upon us from a higher 
window, and among flowers that do not wither. 
To me, at least, it seems so; and in the light of 
that smile I shall live henceforth.” 

The home seems empty now, for what might 
have been a burden had become an abiding joy. 
Are there not many homes that need just this 
lesson of unmeasured love, of perfect mutual 


| sympathy, and of enthusiastic self-giving, to 


make an inspiration of drudgery, to save future 
regret, and to make the sorrow of the home a 


blessing ? 
“ 
O summer,” said Brown, with a smile, as 
he began a conversation which the 


Detroit Free Press reports. “Why not?” asked 
the other man. “Circumstances over which he 
had no control forced him to stay at home,” 
replied Brown. 


“He intended to go away and had made his 
arrangements, when several enthusiastic members 
of his ————— ~ wife was among them, 
and the others were all women, too— the 
matter out of his hands, and told his wife ‘confi- 
dentially not to pinch and save for his outing, 
because the members of the church had hit upon 
the happy idea of raising a sum especially for his 
vacation. : ; 

“As the minister has a large family and his wife 
finds it hard to make both ends meet, she was only 
too glad to spend the vacation money in other 
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GOOD INTENTIONS. 


ur minister did not take any vacation this 


ways. 

“Well, the women held several ‘affairs,’ and 
managed to get something over fifty dollars 
together. Then they decided to make the presen- 
tation a gala event, and give all the members of 
/ the church a chance to speed the parson on his 
| way with good wishes. 

“Tt occurred to them that a little music would 
add to the occasion, and so they engaged some 
musicians. One member of the committee thought 
that if there was music, light refreshments would 
be in order, and she took it upon herself to see 
that they were provided. A third hit on the plan 
of having the church decorated for the occasion, 
and hired a man to do the work. 

“Karly in the a when they met to compare 
notes they discovered that their expenses had not 
only eaten up the amount that they had raised for 
the minister, but left them a matter of two or 
three dollars in debt. 

“Oh yes, the evening was a pleasant one to 
some, but there wasn’t any presentation. On the 
way home I asked my wife who was going to 
square the debt. 

“*Why, Joseph,’ she said, ‘what a question! 
The minister, of course. It was all done in his 
interest.’ ”’ 
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ONE OF NATURE’S TRAGEDIES. 


ittle is known by the average man of the trage- 
2 dies which are constantly occurring in wild 
life. One well-known naturalist, indeed, 
goes so far as to say that no wild animal dies 
a “natural” death. Now and then an instance 
comes to light, like the following, from the New 
York Sun, which shows how the life of a wild 
creature is suddenly snuffed out. The narrator 
was in a canoe watching a kingfisher that had 
alighted on the dead branch of a tree on the edge 
of the pond. 
Suddenly the bird rose and dropped straight 
down into the water like a stone, and disappeared 


beneath the surface. It reappeared almost imme- 
diately with a fish in its long, spear-like bill, but 


it had searcely re; ed the surface when it dis- 
sopeewes again with a suddenness that led me to 
think that something had seized it from below. 


It did not come up again, and after a time I rowed 
to the spot where it had gone down to find an 
explanation of its extraordinary disappearance. 
dead pickerel about eight inches long was 
| floating on the surface near the shore. It was 
doubtless the one the kingfisher had caught. 
nm rward I saw an odd-looking object 
floating near. On examination it proved to be a 
big pickerel and the kingfisher, both dead. 
me of the bird’s legs was between the pickerel’s 
| jews, the long teeth of which went through the 
lesh. The kingfisher’s spear-like bill ran clean 
through the pickerel’s body, from side to side, a 
few inches below the gills. 
| No doubt the pickerel had seized the kingfisher 
by the leg as the bird was rising from the water 
with the small fish, and had pulled it back into 
the water, expecting to dine upon the kingfisher. 
The bird had turned in self-defense and driven its 
sharp beak through the pickerel, inflicting a mortal 
wound. The pickerel, with bulldo tenacity, had 
| kept its hold on the bird’s leg, an 
died together. 


F 


ing than the crossing of the international date 
line, that imaginary boundary where, in going 
westward, a day is dropped from the calendar, 
and in going eastward one is added. A California 
Congressman and his wife happened to reach it, 
on the outward trip, at midnight of July 3d, soe 
that they woke up to find the next morning the 
fifth, and that they had lost the national holiday 
for the first time in their lives. To have a Sep- 
tember 23d for two days in succession on their 
return would, on grounds of sentiment, be an 
insufficient compensation. 


| The teachers who go out on the transports to 
the Philippines usually arrange elaborate enter- 
tainments to signalize the date line. One of their 
number is often dressed up as Neptune, and other 
characters follow in a procession around the 
deck. The festivities are made as fanciful as the 
resources and ingenuity of the party permit. 
Sailors on merchantmen as well as passengers on 
the fast mail steamers are accustomed to observe 
the day with some celebration. 

One of the old governors of Massachusetts, on 
being asked to speak at a State normal school 
which he was visiting, submitted this conundrum: 
“Would a person who had travelled around the 
world three hundred and sixty-five times in an 
easterly direction be a year older than the records 
in the family Bible showed? If not, why not?” 
The governor explained that such a traveller 
would actually have lived one day more for each 
= than the calendar showed as having passed. 

n practice, the length of the trip around the 
world is such as to discourage most people from 
adding to their days by this roundabout process. 
Travellers between New York and Chicago are 
constantly having days of twenty-three or of 
twenty-five hours, according to the direction in 
which they are going. 

Like the boundaries of our standard time-belts 











the two had 
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A DAY, MORE OR LESS. 


ew incidents of a trip to the Philippine 
Islands, which so many Americans now 





have occasion to make, are more interest- | 











on this continent, the international date line has 
n so drawn as to occasion the least possible 
inconvenience. It deviates from the one hundred 


and eightieth meridian enough to leave all the 
islands as well as each continent wholly on one 
side or the other. 







ay] WAYSIDE ROSE'S 
CS i Mabel Garle- 


Beneath His watching eyes we woke to-day, 
In dust and storm, unseen of men who passed. 
We bowed our heads to praise His name and pray, 
Sure of His smile at last. 





The fierce winds beat us back with angry breath 
While yet our silent song of love He hears. 

One hour for praise, but one, before our death! 
We have no time for tears. 


Though storm and wind have marred our fairer 
grace, 
Though dust and rain our brighter beauty dim, 
Smiling, we know He sees us face to face, 
And we see Him. 


eS 


GOT WHAT THEY WANTED. 
T° people of a certain town in Maine were 


C7 


unanimous in the opinion that if Abner 

Harlow had a gift for anything it was for 
taking charge of funerals. He had the time, and 
he was willing to spend it, too, as he had no 
particular business of his own. Moreover, his 
native wit and his intimate acquaintance with his 
townspeople made him a discriminating adviser 
at the ticklish moment when a strange minister 
tried to fit a sermon to the life of the departed. 
But the Lewiston Journal chronicles one occasion 
when even Abner could offer little assistance. 

A rather disreputable citizen had died, and 
Abner was requested to hitch up his old horse 
and drive to the next town to ask the minister to 
eonduct the service. his the minister agreed 
to do, but before he allowed Abner to depart he 
tried to get a little material for his address. 

“What sort of a man was he?’ he asked. 

“Well, about the same as no man at all,” replied 
Abner, frankly. 


“I suppose his loss will be felt more or less in 
the community,’ suggested the minister. 

“They’re all bearing up well under it,” said 
Abner, dryly. 

“Was he a good man at heart?” asked the 
minister. 


“If he’d been accused of it the verdict would 
have been not guilty, and the jury wouldn’t have 
left their seats,” returned Abner. 

“Did he attend chureh at all?” 
minister. 

“T never heard of his doing it,” said Abner. 

“How did he die?” continued the minister. 

“Just the same as he lived—sort o’ naturally,’ 
said Abner. 

“I don’t see how I’m to preach much of a sermon 
under such circumstances,” said the minister. 

“The neighbors all said they didn’t think they 
wanted much of a sermon, and so they sent me 
over to see you,” said Abner. 

The minister pocketed his discomfiture and a 


= alpen bill, and after the service Abner met | 


again. 
“Well,” he said, “we got just what we wanted.” 


& 


& 
COMMERCE AND GENTILITY. 
acter drawing in Hawthorne’s work is the 


O proud old New England woman, Hepzi- 
bah, in the “House of Seven Gables.” Forced to 
keep shop, she used to wish that customers would 
not come to witness the fall of her pride and her 
fortunes. The Washington Post tells a similar 
story, the seene of which is laid in a Pennsylvania 
village. - 


Two old spinsters keep a little shop in which 
they sell pins and calico and other “small wares.” 
Last summer a Washington woman saw a jar of 
home-made candy in their window, and bought 
some of it. It was so good that she bought more 
of it, and told all the summer visitors about it. 
There was a “run” on home-made candy, and the 
jar had to be refilled —_ and again. 

One day the Washington woman called for 
some more of the candy, and was told that the 
sisters were out of it. A day later she called 
again, and the elder sister, with some embarrass- 
ment, said that they were still out, and recom- 
mended that she try the city-made candy~at the 
drug-store. This was not what the Washington 
woman wanted, so after two days she paid a third 
visit to the shop. Still the candy jar was oe 

“Aren’t you ever going to have any more of it?” 
she asked. 

The elder sister hesitated in obvious distress. 

“I don’t think we are,” she said, at length. 
“You see, so many ay oo ‘ot to running in here 
asking for that candy, and it made so much con- 
fusion, that Sister Jane got nervous about it. So 
we decided not to sell any more candy. We aren’t 
going to keep it after this.” 


& & 


PROUD OF HIS WORK. 


he late D. W. Richardson, in an address to 
working men, declared that work, manual 
work, and that, too, of a resolute kind, is 


absolutely necessary for every man. He spoke 


ne of the most interesting pieces of char- | 





| was working also with his 


M 


asked the | 








to build so fine a place,” for I then, cewrely 


uilt this 


enough, that, being a rich man, he ) 
own expense, and presented it to the 


hall at his 
university. 

“Fortunate, truly,” he answered, “but not in 
that sense. hat I mean is, that | laid every 
one of those stones with my ain hand. I was a 
working mason, and the builder of the hall gave 
me the job of laying the inside stone-work ; and I 
never had any job in my life in which I took so 
much pride and so much pleasure.” 

While this man was working with his hands he 
rain. He took his 
degree, went to the bar, and became a man 
honored throughout the country. We applauded 
his brilliant lecture; but those silent, beautiful 
stones before him, which echoed our applause, 
must, I think, have been to him one cheer more, 
and a big one. 


Cay 


VERY PENETRATING AMMUNITION. 
West Point, among so many young men full 
of health and animal spirits, it is inevitable 


A t 
that there should be plenty of jokes afoot, 
even to the extent of pranks constituting breach 
of discipline. A favorite form of mischief consists 
in tampering with the gun. Once, at least, accord- 


ing to H. Irving Hancock, the reveille gun was 
loaded with a peculiar kind of ammunition. 


When the sentry comes in from guard-duty at 
night, he finds coffee and sandwiches in the tent 
which serves as cadet guard-house. As it is not 
easy to gage his appetite, there is generally a 
liberal supply of the sandwiches. im 

An officer and a member of the board of visitors 
were —* one morning before reveille. The 
officer was dilating upon the wonderful air at 
West Point. Suddenly the reveille gun was fired, 
and both gentlemen began to sniff. 

“Marvelous air?” said the visitor. “I 
eall it peeuliar.” 

“It does seem strange,” admitted the officer. 

“It smells like—like—like fried ham!” 

“Precisely. But who is cooking it?” 

It was too early for breakfast in any of the 
houses at the officers’ quarters, and besides, the 
odor seemed to come from the plain. 

“This must be looked into!” muttered the officer. 
“Suppose we take a walk over the plain.” 

A fragment of scorched ham was found in the 

ass, then a piece of badly made toast, then more 

am and more toast. 

A trail of fried ham and toast extended for an 
eighth of a mile. Some cadet had loaded the 
gun with sandwiches, rammed them down under 
newspaper wadding, and awaited the event. No 
one ever discovered who that frolicsome cadet 
was. 


should 
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THANKING UNCLE NED. 


niece Mary was always a well-meaning 
girl,” remarked the old gentleman, “but 
she would say the wrong thing every 
time, and she’s got a boy who is going to equal 
her.” The old gentleman’s eyes twinkled, says the 


| Pittsburg Bulletin, as he drew from his pocket- 


| up the letter, “that I shall 


book a small sheet of note-paper. 


“T sent the og |! a toy monkey that plays all kinds 
of pranks when it’s wound up,” said he, chuckling. 
“Sent it to him for his birthday. Now you listen 
to this letter of thanks I got from him to-day. 
He’s just eight years old. : 

“*Deer Uncle Ned, I am delighted with the 
munkey, thank i=. He makes me think of you 
very often. And whenever mamma winds him up 
and he begins to jump, mamma and I feel as if we 
were back at your house where all those toys are 
and mamma says, “That’s your Uncle Ned a 
over.” Ley from your gratefull Hal.’ ” 

“I think,” said the old gentleman, as he folded 
more careful what I 


| send him for his next birthday.” 





also of the importance of doing one’s work, not | 
merely to get it done, but with a feeling of pride | 


in doing it well. In this connection he said: 


| smile. 


I was invited not many years ago to a lecture | 


at St. Andrew’s University, and to listen in the 
evening to a lecture by another man, like _——— 
an outsider. I was not personally acqua nted 
with this other man, but I knew that he filled an 
important judicial office in Scotland, and was 
considered one of the most able and learned, as 
well as one of the wittiest, men in that country. 
He chose for his subject “Self-Culture,” and for 
an hour held us in a perfect dream of pleasure. 
For my own part, I could not realize that the hour 
had fled. : 
The lecture ended at seven o’clock, and at eight 
I found myself seated at dinner by the side of the 
lecturer, at the house of one of the university 
professors. In the course of the dinner I made 
some reference to the hall in which the exercises 
of the day had been held, how good it was for 
sound, and what a fine structure to look upon. 
“And did you like the way in which the stones 
were laid inside?” asked my new friend. 
“Immensely,” I replied. “The man who laid 


those stones was an artist who must have thought 
that his work would live through the ages.” 
“Well, that is pleasant to 
the walls are my ain daein’.” 
accent when he was in earnest. 
“Fortunate man,” 1 replied, “to have the means 


hear,” he said, “for 
He had the Scottish 
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WHAT EDUCATION WILL DO. 


railway company was erecting a line of new 
poles along a highway. One of the men 
engaged to fill in the dirt and clear up 
around the poles was an Irishman, new at the 
business and new to America. He had not got 
beyond his first pole, says the Philadelphia Times, 
but stood pondering how to dispose of the dirt 
which had filled the space now occupied by the 
pole. 


His sense of the fitness of things must have been 
strong, for he was averse to piling the loose dirt 
around the base of the pole, as is the custom. A 
negro wayfarer stopped for a match, and the 
Irishman asked his advice. 

“If I was a-doin’ dat job, I'd jus’ dig a hole *bout 
where mn standin’ and shovel de dirt into it. 
Much ’blige!” 

As the negro sauntered away, the Irishman 
scratched his head and murmured: 

“Well, it’s not to be denied that eddication 
has been afther-r doin’ a gr-r-eat deal for-r tl’ 
naygur-r!”” 


THE NEW DIALECT. 


erhaps the tendency of some people to turn 
p every part of speech into a verb is a sign of 
an active nature, but it is an unfortunate 
tendency. The Baltimore American publishes an 
amusing rebuke to one guilty of the habit which 
will please purists and may do others some good. 


“We had a delightful time last week,” said the 
city cousin, who was describing the joys of 
metropolitan life. “One evening we trolleyed out 
to a suburban home and ping-ponged until nearly 
midnight, and next day we automobiled to the 
ors elub and golfed until dark.” 

“Well, we had a pretty good time last week, 
too,” ventured the country cousin, with a sarcastic 
“One day we buggied over to Uncle 
Josiah’s, and we boys got out m the back lot and 
baseballed all the ‘afternoon, and after we had 
dinnered some of the men cidered and tobaccoed 
a while.” 


Cay 
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TESTING THE SERMON. 


he minister of a parish in a part of New 
T England where doctrinal points are con- 

sidered of great importance says that his 
test of a satisfactory sermon is the opposite of 
that which is commonly applied. 


“My clerical friends in the city tell me that so 
long as their congregations appear wide-awake 
and interested they feel encouraged,” he said to a 
visitor, ‘‘but with me it’s different. 

“Of course I wish to interest the congregation, 
but if I look over to Deacon Drew’s aa and then 
to Deacon Snow’s, and see them with their eyes 
closed and heads nodding, I feel that all is well. 
Just as surely as I discover them wide-awake and 
alert after I’ve been preaching for ten minutes, I 
know that there’s something wrong, to their minds, 
and that I shall hear what it is as soon as the 
service is over.” 
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And you long for fun, 
But school has begun. 








Oh, isn’t it hard to go to seghool 

When the sun is bright and the wind blows cool ? 
When it’s just the day for outdoor fun, 

And the lovely morning has scarce begun? 


In School and Out. 


By Annie Willis McCullougb. | 
Oh, isn’t it hard to sit and learn 
When you're "most too drowsy the leaves to turn? 
When all that you Know slips out of your mind, 
And the teacher does not seem quite so kind ? 
(Though you do not mind, 
For she’s not unkind. ) 

















And isn’t it easy when school is out, 

To hurry outdoors, and run, ahd shout ? 
When the whole wide world seems full of glee 
As you fly your Kite, or climb a tree ? 


Oh, life is all glee 
To a boy in a tree J 























ALICE’S CLUB. 


By Margaret P. Boyle. 


. ather, father, please wait for me!’’ called 

F Alice Mead, all out of breath with running 

to meet her father. 

Father heard and stopped just as he reached 
the piazza steps, saying, ““Good afternoon, little 
lady! Why didn’t you make father hear before, 
so we might have walked up the street together ?’’ 

“T did try very hard,” said Alice. Then she 
took his outstretched hand, and they climbed the 
steps and sat down beside mother. 

“Back again, girlie?” asked mother. 
you have a nice time?” 

“Where have you been ?”’ inquired father. 

“Down to Bertha Kobbe’s. Our club held its 
first meeting there to-day, and we had a lovely 
time, mother,”’ answered the little girl, with a 
smile. 

“Your club? My dear little girl, do you mean 
to tell me you belong to a club?” exclaimed 
father, with the merry look in his eyes that Alice 
loved to see. 

“Why, yes, father, I thought everybody did.” 
Mother and father both laughed as Alice con- 
tinued: “You do, and mother has two or three, 
haven’t you, mother ?” 

“Yes, dear, fully as many as that,” answered 
mother, and she smiled as she thought of the 
many societies of which she was a member. 

“1 thought you did; then Rob belongs to a 
baseball club, and sister is going to join a ping- 
pong club. So somebody is always going to 
something, and I just wished I could have a club, 
too. One day I told teacher so, and she said, 
‘Do you? That’s the very thing; we will have 
a Good Manners Club.’ ” 

Father was listening hard now. 
Manners Club! What is that?” 

“Don’t you know, father, lots of girls and boys 
in our school forget to say thank you and please 
when we ought. And sometimes we -just say 
plain what, instead of what, father.’’ 


“Did 


“A Good 


“Yes, little maid, I have noticed that,’ an- 


swered father; “and it is the same way with 
yes and no.” ; 


“Yes,’’ said the young club member, adding, as | 


she remembered her club, “Yes, father, I mean. 
Miss Knox is always telling us about those 
things, and the boys about lifting their hats and 
about being polite to the girls, and, oh, ever so 
many things! So she said we would have a club.” 

“To whip you with when you were not polite?” 
quizzed father. « 

“No, father,” laughed Alice. 
didn’t mean that. 


like this: ‘I promise to try to be polite? And 
once a week we meet and tell how we have done.” 
“Of course you all succeed, don’t you?” 
inquired mother. 
“No, mother, we don’t!”’ sighed the little girl. 
“How do you know about the others?” was 
the next question. 


“T’ll tell you how it is, father. Miss Knox 


But would it, I wonder, seem quite as good 
To hunt for nuts in the chestnut wood, 
To row or to fish, or to play at ball, 

If there wWash’t any school at all? 

Isn’t it Knowing the tasks are done 

That helps you enjoy the outdoor fun? 


That lessons well done 
Add zest to the fun. 


Think it over and see, 
And perhaps you'll agree 




















told us that every one who had failed once or down, and a great mountain of dirt was heaped | 
twice, or even a great many times, through the up over them. How do you suppose the trees 
week, could bring a penny to the next meeting if | felt ? They were jammed in tight, and squeezed 
he wanted to. The pennies are to help buy | hard under the big mountain, and it was dark, 
something more for our Christmas box. And | very dark inthere. And I suppose they thought, 
what do you s’pose? To-day every boy and girl | *We can never work any more; we will never 
there brought one! And Henry Paget—you | see the sunshine again.’ 


“You know I | 
I mean a real truly dub, with | 
members, like yours and mother’s; only all we | 
have to do to join ours is to sign a little pledge | 


know him, don’t you, father?” 

“Oh, yes, I know Henry. What happened to 
him? Did he forget his penny ?” 

“Oh, no, he brought his penny, but he asked 
Miss Knox what it means to be polite, and said 
he couldn’t be, because he didn’t know what it 
means.”’ 

“What did Miss Knox tell him, dear ?” 

“She said the best definition she knew is the 
old rime—shall I speak it for you? 


‘True politeness is to say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.’ ” 


Father kissed her as he said, “I think your 
club is better than some of the grown-up ones.” 
And mother added, “‘So do I.”’ 


* ¢ 


TOMMY’S SURPRISE. 


By Mina R. Hayward. 


ne night after Tommy was ready for bed 

and had on his clean, white nightgown, 

he climbed up in mamma’s lap and asked 

for just one story more. Mamma drew her chair 
up by the grate and held Tommy close in her 
arms, and he reached out his two little bare feet 
| to the fire. The big coals shone out and made 
| the room warm and light, and Tommy was very 





story to begin. 

“A very long, long time ago,” said mamma, 
“there was a beautiful grove of big, big trees. 
Their tops reached up higher than any trees you 
ever saw, and their branches reached out farther. 
Every day they drank in the sunshine and grew 
bigger and bigger. Everything all around them 
was very bright and pretty. 

“But one day the wind began to blow, and 





the rain came down more and more, till the lakes | 
and rivers spread over everywhere and covered 


the trees all up; and it kept thundering and 
lightning, and the ground shook so hard that 
some mountains were shaken all to pieces and 
great big stones sent flying into the air. 


“The grove of big trees had all been blown | 


| happy, and waited as still as a mouse for the | 


“And there the trees stood for years and years | 5°} 


and years—oh, a great deal longer than any one 

| who lives upon this earth can remember. But | 

|one day, way down in the ground under the 

| mountain, came a great crashing, tumbling, rum- 

| bling, grumbling noise, and next there was a big 

| hole in the mountain that reached clear down to 
where the trees were, and the sun could shine in 
on them once more! 

“But if you had looked in there for the trees 
| you never could have found them, for they had 
ja been broken up and jammed tight together 
| and turned black and hard till they looked more 
| like a big black rock. And when the men who 
| made the hole saw the shining stuff, they said : 

“ ‘Here it is, here it is!’ 

“And the black, shining stuff said: 

“*What’s that? what’s that? Oh, light! it’s 
| daylight! My! Who ever thought we’d see 
| daylight again? ‘Why, we’ve been shut in here 
| years and years and years! We want to get out 
| and look around.’ 

“But when it went to move it was very hard 
and stiff, not at all as it was when it was tall 
green trees and waved in the wind. 

“Then the men took their big iron tools and 
began breaking it up into pieces. They loaded it 
into little carts and drew it out into the bright 
sunshine. The black, shining stuff looked at the 
| men and said: 

** See those trees growing there on the moun- | 
tain! They look like bushes. When we were | 
trees we used to reach ever so much higher than | 
they do. Oh, how changed everything is— 
except the sunshine. ‘That looks just as it used | 
to. But we want to do some work again.’ 

“And pretty soon a man came and bought it. 
He brought a big load of it here on the cars for 
us to burn in our grate.” 

Then Tommy opened his eyes and said: 

“Mamma, was it coal?” 

And mamma said: 

“Ves. 








And when it turns red and hot it is 
giving back the sunshine it drank in so long, 
long ago, when it was tall green trees.” 


NUTS TO CRACK, 
1. 


RIMED ENDINGS. 
Said father, “Now this tree I'll —, 
Then you the branches small may —. 
But run, when first you hear it —., 
To yonder rock before you . 
This land will raise the finest ° 
But look! in yonder waving 
I see a wildeat. Now I'll 
My ax for gun, and soon he’ll —. 
Now down he comes with whirl and —, 
And strikes the ground with sudden ——; 
No more he’ll climb and creep and —. 
His fur is thick as any . 
I'll sell his skin at Jones’s 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 
Disturbance. 
The other day a man drives up to the ---- --- 
---- his horse. Hearing a disturbance I went to 
the window, and you should have seen that horse 
aoe - into a laugh, for the way he had 
scattered all kinds of bread around was funny. 
— ------ ---- all over the sidewalk, and some 
had been cut in pieces. The man could well have 
advertised, ““---- -- ----,” for once. But he 
only said, “Oh, it’s no worse than one time when 
- will éat it, and my loss is 


3. 
TRIANGLE PUZZLE. 




















ot - ------ 


their gain.” 


* 
1***4**8*3 
From 2 to 3. 


From 1 to 2. The commandments. 


A oe application. From 1to3. One who 
vindicates himself. From 5 to6. True. 5 to4, 
fruit. From 6 to 4. A kind of cloth made from 


flax. 
4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
The wide veranda was crowded, 

Its whole being filled with chairs, 
And with tables round which the men 
Of the inn were arranged in pairs. 
And sweet were the strains of music 
One heard as he played my last; 

But fairer music, by far, 
Was my first on the white sand cast. 
If. 
My first has a beautiful site 
yn a second o’erlooking the sez 
And if to get rooms we are third 
We self-content may be. 
The service, too, is good, 
For I have been assured 
That none who are my whole need apply, 
Nor unless to work inured. 
III. 
My whole is often said, 
Countless those it hath sped. 
It is not first to hear, 
Yet it echoes through the year. 
We cannot pass it last, 
It sounds through the present and past. 


5. 
BEHEADINGS. 
Behead to understand and leave at the present 
time. 
Behead a utensil for throwing dirt and leave a 
small dwelling. 
Behead a noise and leave hasty. 
Behead custom and leave a wise man. 
Behead to unfold and leave to confine. 
Behead serious and leave to talk wildly, 
Behead a trick and leave strong-scented. 
Behead paradise and leave a cave. 
Behead to hesitate and leave to change. 
Behead bad writing and leave to move slowly. 


a, 
and fourth, 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 
“MAINE 


HE 
T her official trial on the Cape Ann course, 
August 23d, and met her contract requirement 


New BATTLE-SHIP 


of 18 knots an hour for a four hours’ run. She 
was built by the Cramps, carries a heavy arma- | 
ment, and has a displacement of 12,500 tons. 
She is practically about twice as large as the old 
Maine, which was destroyed in the harbor of 
Havana February 15, 1898. 

New FRENCH AMBASSADOR.—It is 

announced that M. Jean Adrien Antoine 
Jules Jusserand, at present French Minister at 
Copenhagen, will succeed M. Jules Cambon as 
French Ambassador at Washington. Monsieur 
Jusserand is in his forty-eighth year, and has 
been in the consular and diplomatic service of 
France since 1878. 


pen Moros in the island of Mindanao have 
renewed their attacks upon the outposts of 
the American column, and General Chaffee has 
asked for and obtained from the War Department 
authority to make an aggressive campaign against 
them if it proves to be necessary. Mindanao is 
the southernmost island of the Philippine Archii- 
pelago, and the Moros are fierce Mohammedan 
Malays, who have never yielded to the forces of 
civilization. The Sultan of Bacolod is the chief 
aggressor in the present troubles. 


A Roya. Grrr. —In a letter dated on corona- 

tion day King Edward made a gift to the 
British people of the royal estate of Osborne, 
on the Isle of Wight, which was the favorite 
residence of the late queen, and the scene of her 
death. It is one of the conditions of the gift that 
the people shall always have access to the house ; 
and the special use to which it will be put will be 
that of a temporary home for invalided officers of 
the army and navy. 


A SECOND CORONATION PAGEANT, perhaps 
even more splendid as a spectacle than that 
in London, will signalize the proclamation of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra as Emperor 
and Empress of India, at the beginning of next 
year. The ceremony will take place at Delhi, 
and the viceroy’s camp will be pitched upon the 
historic ridge where the decisive struggle of the 
great mutiny was fought. There will be a state 
entry into Delhi, with the viceroy and leading 
chiefs on elephants, under military escort, and 
the coronation durbar will be held in a great 


amphitheater which will accommodate 12,000 | 


persons. Hundreds of chiefs and native noble- 
men will take part in the ceremony ; 40,000 troops 
will pass in review; and the festivities will be 
continued for two weeks. An incident of the 
celebration will be the opening of an Indian Arts 
Exhibition. 


RBITRATION IN SOUTH AMERICA.—The 
Chilean congress has ratified a treaty of 


arbitration recently negotiated with Argentina. 


The treaty provides for a limitation of naval 
armaments, and it pledges the two republics to 
submit to Great Britain for arbitration any 
differences which may arise between them. 
Argentina binds herself to observe neutrality as 
to Chilean questions on the ,Pacific coast, and 
both governments disavow any intention of 
territorial aggrandizement at the expense of their 
neighbors. The effect of these engagements is 
to leave Chile a free hand with reference to 
differences with Peru and Bolivia regarding the 
districts which she seized from those countries 
after the war of 1879. 


EATH OF GENERAL SIGEL.—Gen. Franz 
Sigel, one of the most interesting figures 

of the Civil War, died August 21st, at the age of 
77. He was born in Baden, and at the age of 24 
was at the head of the revolutionary forces which 
sought to overthrow the government of that state. 
He came to this country, and 
at the outbreak of the Civil 
War was living in St. Louis. 
In connection with 


mental in saving Missouri to 


German- 
of whom 


a rallying-cry for 
Americans, many 
served under him. He early 
achieved distinction in the 
military operations in the Southwest, and won 
the rank of major-general by a brilliant assault 
at the Battle of Pea Ridge. Afterward he 
commanded the right wing at the second Battle 
of Bull Run, and was in command of the Army 
of West Virginia. 





Ge 


SIGEL. 


HE First CASE to be brought before The 
Hague tribunal will be that between the 
United States and Mexico relating to the interest 
upon the “Pious Fund,”’ which was described in 
this column several months ago. The accrued 
interest to which the American Roman Catholic 
authorities lay claim for mission work amounts 
to about $1,000,000. The arbitraters for the 
United States are Sir Edward Fry of England 
and F. De Martens of Russia. The case will 
be opened before the full court September 15th. 








General | 
Lyon he was largely instru- 


the Union, and his name was | 
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steer 
HAY FEVER ss. 8° ssh" SUSE 
AN “EXPANSIVE” GIRL. 
NOT NECESSARILY AN EXPENSIVE ONE. 


A little Kansas girl is called an “expansionist” 
because her clothes require “ letting out ”’ so often. 
She lives mostly on Grape-Nuts since recovering 
| a sick spell caused by too much greasy food. 
| Almost all ailments of children (and grown folks 
as well) are traceable to the wrong kind of food, 
and the surest cure is to qyit the old sort, the 
greasy, pasty, undercooked or overdone things 
that ruin the stomach and bowels. 

Put the children and adults on the perfectly 
cooked food, Grape-Nuts. 

It is digested by the weakest stomach. Has the 

| delicate sweet flavor of the Grape Sugar, and surely 

| and quickly rebuilds the body, brain and nerves. 


There’s a reason. can diawas . 
rasood aS that as 


mention The Youth’s Companion. sen 
a address and receive our FRE 
Sample Lesson Circular. with 444 
and twenty portraits of vol-knowa news- 
paper artists and illustrator 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 
Studio, 85 Pulitzer Building, New York City. 
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PATENTED 


Points of Merit. 


. Has two loops in front. 
. No sewing under the bill. 





















































2 
Loops . Will never rust 
s ~ . Has a narrow bill 
RONT . Gives 50% firmer fastening. 
den invisible eves 6. Divides the strain. 
10 cts. per card. 7. Has a humped spring. 
Manufactured by 
MACEY HOOK & EYE COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 
53:22 SHOE *522 


UNION MADE 


W. L. Douglas Shoes are the Standard of the World. 

W. L. Douglas gpate and sold more Men’s 
Goodyear Welt (Hand - Sewe ‘ocess) shoes 
in the first six fmonths of 1902 than any other 
manufacturer in the wor 


" I 
$10,000 REWARD will be paid to any one 


who can disprove this 
W.L. Douglas $4 Shoes Cannot be Excelled. 
ee Sales, 





1890 Sales. $1,103,820 1902 Sales. | $2 340,000 
Best Im orted and yp ak ican guuatiers. 
Heyl’s Patent Box Calf, 


Ca! tie Boome, 
Fine Wax Calf, oll Corona Colt 
Nat. Kangaroo. Color Eyelets used 
Ca ti } The Secor enn W. L, DouGLAs’ 
u on! name and price stamped on bottom. 
Shoes by mail, 25c. extra. Jllus. Catalogue free. 
w. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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is the best 
thing for 
all Washing 
RYAN 
Cleaning- 
It insures 
perfect Clean- 
liness, with 
ease dispatch, 
Safety. 
With Pearline 
Adelicate woman 
can do heavy 
work — A 
rough woman 
can wash 
delicate 
fabrics. 
Safer-betier- 
more effective 
than the best 
bar Soap. 


<S 


is the best form 
of the best Soap 








earline 


50 Different Bulbs al for 30c. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 
1 Golden Sacred Lil 3 sorts. 
2 Tulips,id ble, i single. is, 3 
2 Narcissus 3 
3 Belgian Hiyactnths. 
3 Grape siyacia ths. 

nt Crocu 

3 Star of of Bethichem 

All sigonens roel and fine oheweres hardy bulbs. 

r ele; 





John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 






















Liquid Pistol » 


will stop the pares vicious dog (or man)with- 
out permanent injury. Valuable to bicy- 
clists, unescorted ladies, cashiers and homes. 


Over 20 shots in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York. 


)AVIDSON ) 


SYRINGE 


Made from finest Para rubber. 
Occupies small space when travel- 
ling. Can use as much or as little 
water as desired. The force of flow 
is regulated by pressure on bulb. 











Sold by first-class druggists or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 
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Model 1903. 








INCE 





Swell Front. We 


tion of a Drop Head. 
We call attention to 


vision of skilled workmen. 


for the former style. 
ten years. 
’ the price, $21.75. 


New Companion. 


Style 1. Five Drawers, 


east of Colorado. 


these four States. 





The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 





the New Companion 
Booklet was printed we have secured an improved 
model of the Drop Head, known as Model 1903, 


offering the Swell Front to our friends at this early 
day, as it is the latest improvement in the construc- 


Shapeliness, because the front of the table and drawers 
is finished in graceful curves ; 
the smooth, rounded surfaces appeal to the most refined ; 
durability, because the cabinet-work throughout is 
finished in selected Quartered Oak, 


Although the Swell Front Model costs more to 
manufacture, we shall offer it at the same price charged 
Each machine is warranted for 
A full set of Attachments is included in 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you an attractive Illustrated 
Booklet containing detailed descriptions and illustrations of the New Com- 
panion, together with a list of attachments, also samples of work made on the 
The Booklet also explains how it is possible for us to 
furnish you with a strictly High-Grade Sewing Machine at such low prices. 


PRICES. 


Style 2. Swell Front with Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 21.75. 
Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we 
deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office 
For $3.00 extra we deliver any one of the 
machines freight paid to any freight office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. Remittances in payment 
for a New Companion Sewing Machine may be sent by Express 
Money-Order, by Post-Office Money-Order, by Bank Check or 
Draft, or in a Registered Letter. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





Sewing Machine 


take special pleasure in 


three of its good points: 


richness of effect, because 


under the super- 


$19.00. 
24.75. 


or to any freight office west of 
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At For Poratro-DRy1ING.—It would 
seem to be a very simple matter to dry 
potatoes, but in Germany, where potatoes are 
now extensively used for making alcohol and for 
feeding cattle, a prize of 30,000 marks, about 
$7,000, has been offered to the inventor of the 
best method of drying potatoes on a large scale. 
The cost of transportation is enormously reduced 
by drying, as may be seen from the fact that 
three and a half tons of fresh potatoes yield only 
one ton of dried ones. In consequence of the 
recent developments in the use of potatoes, 
German farmers have gone extensively into the 
raising of them. 


HE DEPTH OF SLEEP.— When a_ person 
slumbers so soundly that he can with diffi- 
culty be awakened, we are accustomed to say he 
is in a “deep sleep.” An attempt to measure 
the depth of sleep, in this sense, has recently been 
made by Dr. Sante de Sanctis, in Rome, with 
the aid of a specially designed instrument which 
prods the sleeper with a more or less sharp point. 
The doctor has drawn curves shewing the relative 
depth of sleep in different subjects, and in the 
same subject after being allowed to sleep for 
different lengths of time. It appears that there 
are certain times during sleep when waking 
becomes easier, and a practical application of this 
result of the experiments is suggested in the 
adjustment of the time of morning rising to a 
natural period of minimum in the depth of each 
sleeper’s sleep. Phy 
pigeon ES 4,440 FEET Lone.—Some sin- 
gular experiments have been carried out 
recently by hanging what are probably the 
largest plumb-lines ever used anywhere in two 
of the shafts of Tamarack mine at Calumet, 
Michigan. At first two lines of No. 24 piano 
wire, each 4,250 feet long, and carrying a cast- 
iron bob weighing 50 pounds, were suspended 
about 12 feet apart in shaft No. 5. Careful | 
measurement showed that the lower extremities | 
of the lines diverged eleven-one-hundredths of a 
foot, or three-quarters of an inch. This was | 
a surprising circumstance, for which various | 
explanations were offered. To avoid possible 
magnetic repulsion, bronze wires, carrying 60- | 
pound lead bobs, were hung in shaft No. 4. These | 
wires were 4,440 feet in length. They showed | 
a slight convergence at the bottom, but when 
they were hung in shaft No. 5, instead of con- 
verging they diverged, as the steel wires had 
done. These facts, together with other consid- 
erations, led to the conclusion that the cause 
of the divergence was neither gravitation nor 
magnetism, but the influence of almost imper- 
ceptible air-currents in the shafts. 
ROM NEBULA TO SUN AND SUN TO 
NEBULA.— Henri Deslandres, a French 
astronomer well known for his solar investiga- 
tions, has presented a theory before the Academy 
of Sciences which explains the evolution of the 
heavenly bodies upon the supposition that two 
opposite forces, one attractive and the other 
repulsive, become in turn preponderant. The 
spiral form which characterizes the nebulz indi- 
cates, he thinks, the play of a repulsive force 
emanating from the nucleus. This force is of 
the nature of kathodic radiation. If electrified 
particles are extremely minute the repulsion 
exceeds the attraction upon them, and then, 
instead of obeying the Newtonian law, they obey 
the opposite law and fly away from the center. 
Thus, Deslandres suggests, there may be a 
perpetual oscillation from the nebular to the solar 
and from the solar to the nebular type. 
IOLET Rays AS GEM DETECTIVES.—Ac- 
cording to Monsieur Chaumet of the French 
Academy of Sciences, who has been experiment- 
ing on the subject for six years, the violet rays 
of the spectrum are of great practical value in the 
jewelry trade because they easily distinguish 
the qualities of various gems. ‘The fluorescence 
that they impart to diamonds offers a trustworthy 
diagnosis of the excellence of the stones. They 
are equally effective with rubies. The rubies of 
Burma have a higher value than those of Siam, 
but experts are sometimes deceived in judging 
them by the ordinary methods. With the aid 
of the violet rays, however, the Burmese gems 
van always be differentiated from the less precious 
varieties. 





Wt Is NATURE Strupy ?—One might 

suppose that the definition of a thing so 
much talked about as “nature study” would 
long ago have been settled, but this seems not 
to be the case. Different professors give various 
interpretations of it. Prof. W. J. Beal says 
Louis Agassiz was the real originator-of nature 
study many years ago, when he set his students 
at Harvard to work on a lobster ora dam. For 
months the use of books was positively forbidden. 
The students were required to use only their 
eyes and their intelligence. Excepting a few | 
names, all that they were told was either “You 
are right,” or “You are wrong,” and if wrong, 
the student was kept at work “until he saw the 
thing right.” What Agassiz chiefly imparted 
was the spirit of independent work. 











We have no branch stores — No agents. 


60-62 W. 23d ST., 
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EST&G 


Girls’ 
and Misses’ 
Garments 


can always be found 
here in the largest and 
daintiest variety of the 
leading styles — our 
own exclusive designs. 





Our New Fall 


Catalogue 


describes over 2,000 
articles (over 1,000 of 
which are illustrated) 
for the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and 
Infants, sent for 4 
cents postage. 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 





Address Dept. 15, 
NEW YORK. 





$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS | 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 
We are largest manufacturers of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tinware in the U.S. Address Dept. AG 


HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Il., or Buffa'o, N.Y. 
from 


paorir | GINSENG 


PROFIT acre of 

was made in one yéar. Demand isincreasing. Easily 
grown and hardy everywhere in the United States 
and Canada. Can be grown in small gardens as well 
ason farms. Most profitable crop known. Cultivated 
roots and seed for sale. Send four cents to help pay 
postage and get our complete book telling all about 
this wonderful Ginseng. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO., 
Department 7, Joplin, Mo. 














Beautiful 
Stage 

t Pictures 
FREE! 


**Lavy OF Lyons.’’ 





KYRLE BELLEW AND MARY MANNERING IN 
Hundreds of popular players in 48 popular plays. 
Photographed from life on the stage during the 

progress of each play, in its most dramatic situation, 

with original costumes and scenery. 
These pictures are the latest and best in photog- 

















raphy, beautifully mounted, 11x14, regular price 
$1.0 each. Never less except through this great special 
offer. Send 10 cents for full size photograph, with a com- 
plete list of all the players in each of the 48 plays 
and how to get them all free. It’s easy and interesting. 


CARBON PRINT PUBLISHING CO., 


Dept. A, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 












“SILVER PLATE THAT WEARS’ 


Your Choice 


> 


— | 
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Spoons 


Can be readily selected, and 
the quality known to be the 
best made, if you ask your 
dealer for wares stamped with 
the trade mark— 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Not alone Spoons, but Forks, 
Knives, and a great variety of 
Fancy Serving Pieces can be sup- 
plied to match. Remember 
the complete stamp— 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Our Catalogue No. K, 
is free. 


| Meriden Britannia Co. 
(iatervationa! Silver Co., 
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MERIDEN, 
Corn. 










ALSO 
HAMILTON, 
A. 









CANAI 






Sold by 
leading Dealers 
everywhere. 
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Next Door 
to the Sun 


The timekeeping quali- 
ties of the Elgin Watch 
are perfect—next door 
to the sun. 
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=, Watch Word 




















the world around, for 








Every Elgin Watch has the word 
Sold j 
greatest watch works. 


by every jeweler in the land. 
Send for illustrated art booklet—free. 


accuracy and durability. 
ELGIN engraved on the works. 
Guaranteed by the world’s 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 
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Physical Development 


in your own home 


Frederick W. Stone 
Af Athletic Director of the Stone School 


Jollege and the Knicker- 
AthleticAss’n,New Yor 


By exercising 10 minutes daily with The Stone Method 


Wwe are successfully teaching men and 
women in every part of the world how to 
et well and how to stay well; how to broaden 
he shoulders, dcepen the chest, and increase 
the rey be py how to improve the circu- 
lation; how to correct chronic complaints of 
the stomach and bowels; how to obtain sound, 
restful sleep; how to increase the weight or 
reduce it. e teach them how to obtain all 
this physical wealth by exercising only 10 to 
20 minutes each day, yn before retiring or 
upon arising. The Stone Method is a 
system of concentrated exertion, by which 
more exercise is actually obtained in 10 min- 
utes than by the use of apparatus two hours, 
and embraces a thorough course in deep 
breathing without extra expense. The ex- 
ercises are rational, moderate, and are taught 
an instructor thoroughly versed in physi- 


b 
ehey. Individual instruction is given in every 
case according to the particular requirements 
of the pupil. 

It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the importance of The 
§ Stone Method of physical culture in attaining and maintaining perfect development and good 





detail,our plan of mail instruction, etc. 


We have prepared a booklet for men and one for women which explain the system in 
u These booklets contain man 

what others have accomplished by The Stone Method. SEN 

together with fac-simile testimonials, measurement blanks, etc. Write toda 


VW OMEN receive quite as much benefit from 

The Stone Method as men. How- 
ever, nO woman desires the same muscular de- 
velopment which she admires in men, which 
proves again the desirability of our individual 
instruction. We take into Grint ete the 
occupation, habits, mode of living, etc., and 
give instruction accordingly. We can insure 
perfect health, a good complexion and, when 
desired, an increased chest (or bust) develop- 
ment; canincrease the weight or reduce it; 
can fill out those hollow places and give the 
form that beautiful contour so much desired; 
can positively reduce the abdomen also. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor 
paying Yr attention to women and chil- 
dren. e is ably assisted by Mrs. Ellen 
Walker, who has had a very extensive ex- 

rience, and who alone opens and answers 
etters of a private nature. Confidential let- 
ters may be addressed ““Mrs.Ellen Walker, 
care The Stone School.” 


hotos from life, showing 
FREE BY MAIL, 
y. 





The Stone School of Physical Culture 
1676 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONDON: 4 Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, W. 





Cc. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
de 














OPO 


Raising the 


Schoolhouse Flag. 


RAVEL where you will in the United States, 
North, South, East or West, the Flag floating 
over the Schoolhouse will always be seen tis 
a beautiful and suggestive sight. Although it is 
about fifteen years since The Youth’s Com- 
anion first organized the national movement 
or displaying the Flag on our Publie Schools, 
each succeeding year the custom grows more 
popular 
Upon request of any teacher or pupil 
we will send FREE 100 Flag Certifi- 
cates, which will enable the school to 
secure a fine Flag easily and quickly. 
Also upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps we will 
send you a large picture of George Washington 
> suitable for framing, to hang in your schoolhouse 


a. 
‘mber 
notated 30 | 


Only 19 Days More. 


September 30th positively ends the oppor- 
tunity for COMPANION readers to secure 
a technical education free of tuition. The 


FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mechanical, Stationary, Ma 
rine, Locomotive, Textile and Sanitary 
Engineering and Mechanical Drawing, 
which we have been awarding to young 
men, will positively be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, 1902 Applications post- 
marked later than that date can be consid 
ered only at our regular tuition fee, $50.00 

The opportunity of a lifetime for young 
men who are ambitious of becoming engi- 
neers to gain the required technical educa- 
tion. If you have a taste for mechanics, you 
will be able with a good technical education 
to put yourself in the way of obtaining a 
fine position 
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in Electrical 


@ Examination credits count towards 
deg: ee at resident technical school. 


For information and Handbook describing 
courses, methods and regular terms, address 


American School of Correspondence, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 














are the quickest frearms made 
con be opened closed ond fir 
ed without changing position 
of the hands. 
THE BEST MEDIUM PRICED GUN KNOWN 


*9.50 


IVER JOHNSONS ARMS & CYCLE 


FITCHBURG, MASS. U.S.A. 
99 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 
OW your desJer or sent toany address cash with order 


CATALOGUES FREE 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 

weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after, the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

* name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DEFECTIVE ELIMINATION. 

MHE health of the individual is 
directly associated with the 
active elimination of waste prod- 
ucts from the body. These, in 
the processes of repair and 
regeneration, are thrown into the 
circulating medium, the blood, 
only to be seized upon by certain 
organs, which transform them or 
cast them ovt from the body. 

The accumulation of an amount of waste matter 
slightly above normal produces unpleasant symp- 
toms, headache being a common result. The 
dependence of the various portions of the body 
upor one another is thus actual and intimate. It 
is found, for example, that the loss of the spleen 
or the entire thyroid gland, little known as their 
real functions may be, is not endured with 
impunity. 

Many of the symptoms of gout. rheumatism and 
other ills are the result of defective elimination in 
marked degree. 

Waste products accumulate in the blood and 
act upon the tissues much like poisons, largely 
because the various changes which the nutritive 
products circulating in the blood must undergo 
are incompletely accomplished by various organs. 
One after another the several organs seem to 
acquire the habit of performing this function 
imperfectly. The exact causes of defective elimi- 
nation are often obscure, but the results make 
themselves manifest in gouty and rheumatic com- 
plaints, Bright’s disease or various other condi- 
tions of a related kind. 





Hygienic measures, rather than the use of | 


medicines, must usually come to the aid of the 
sufferer in the early stages of defective elimina- 
tion. A certain amount of physical activity is 
productive of increased elimination. It is found, 
for example, that vigorous exercise renders 
actually more soluble certain substances in the 
blood, so that they are more readily seized upon 
by the excretory organs. 

The liver is a most important organ in the 
elimination of waste matter, for it not only acts 
upon all nutritive substances taken into the 
stomach before they reach the blood, but in itself 
is an eliminator of waste products, and further- 
more acts chemically in rendering other sub- 
stances more soluble, so that they may be excreted 
by other organs. 

The things which, in addition to a proper amount 
of exercise, promote elimination are pure water 
in sufficient quantity, pure air and the stimulation 
of the skin by daily baths and friction. 


e & 


SUBDUING A TYRANT. 


Philadelphia pianist, who has’ made a name 
for himself on both sides of the Atlantic, 
once unwittingly freed a European court from 
the tyrannous sway of a mistress of ceremonies, 
against whom, according to the New York Sun, 
even the reigning sovereign had not dared to rebel. 
While still a pupil of Liszt, the pianist was 
summoned to play at the court of Grand Duke 
Friedrich Franz II. of Mecklenburg- Schwerin. 
He had just begun to play when a handsomely 
dressed woman of haughty carriage entered, and, 
after making her obeisance to the grand duke 
and the grand duchess, dropped into a chair and 
began to converse in a loud voice with one of the 
ladies in waiting. 

The moment her strident voice cut through the 
notes of the piano the artist stopped playing. 

His action caused a sensation among the 
courtiers. The grand duke crossed to his side 
and asked, “‘Why did you stop?” 

“I beg your highness’ pardon,” replied the 
young man; “my memory failed me. It is strange 
to me to play while persons talk; but I shall get 
accustomed to it if I am to play here often.” 

Friedrich Franz knitted his brows, and turning 
slightly, fixed his eyes on the cause of the inter- 
ruption, and said pointedly: 

“I trust that that will not be necessary.” 

Dead silence reigned in the room. When the 
pianist resumed his playing his audience listened 
with an attention which its members had probably 
never bestowed on an artist before. 

Later in the evening the pianist was told that 
the grand duke wished to see him. Expecting 
a reprimand, or worse, the young man followed 











the servant to the library, where he found 
Friedrich Franz alone. The grand duke pointed 
to a seat opposite his own. The pianist, aston- 
ished at the unusual favor shown him, merely 
stared at his patron. A commanding “Sitdown!” 
brought him to his senses. 

“You are a great fellow,” said the grand duke. 

“How have I displeased —” stammered the 
young man. 

“ Displeased!” interrupted Friedrich Franz. 
“Why, you have pleased me in the very highest 
degree!” 

The artist stared in amazement. 

“Why, young man, you have to-night, in the 
time it takes to turn a hand, accomplished what 
no one at this court had even dared to propose. 
You have given a reproof to a woman and broken 
a tyranny to which the whole court has bowed for 
five years. That woman was the mistress of 
ceremonies. Even I was afraid of her. After 
this no one will care for her power, not even 
the flunkies in the courtyard. I shall doubtless 
receive her resignation soon. As for yourself, 
you play well, and I shall be glad to have you fill 
the position of court pianist.” 


® 


‘“‘NOT MISS DIANA.” 


ir John Sinclair, in his time one of the foremost 
men in Scotland, lived at Edinburgh, and his 
house there, some forty years ago, was the home 
of his four daughters, all noticeably tall women. 
They made up, as the father said, about “four and 
twenty feet of daughters.” A good but not a 
romantic story is told of one of them, in connection 
with Lord Glasgow, who, when dining one day 
with Sir John, told his host that he had made up 
his mind to be married. 


“T have decided,” said he, “after careful consid- 
eration, that I cannot do better than to secure the 
hand of one of your daughters.” 

Sir John bowed, and expressed his gratitude 
for the compliment. “And may ask, Lord 
Glasgow,’ said he, “which of my daughters has 
attracted your choice?” 

“That, Sir John,” returned his lordship, “I leave 
page J to you. I feel that your knowledge of 
your daughters will enable you to make a far 
wiser selection than I could make.” 

“Your prudence is highly to your credit,” said 
the father. ‘Let us join the ladies up-stairs, and 
I will at once indicate to you, in a manner you 
will understand, the choice which I advise you to 
make.” 

They walked up-stairs to the drawing-room 
but just as they were about to enter one touch of 
nature asserted itself. Lord Glasgow plucked 
at the tail of Sir John’s coat. 

“One moment, Sir John!” said he. “ Nut Miss 
Diana!” 

Sir John bowed, and the 
A gesture indicated Miss 
was settled. 


entered the room. 


® © 


A DANGER- SIGNAL. 


ly Montserrat the population, although colored, 
speak with a brogue. This has been an Hiber- 
nian island ever since Cromwell used it as @ place 
of exile for rebels. The Brooklyn Zagle says that 
the exiles followed the fashion of the time in 
forcing the populace into slavery, and the descend- 
ants of these slaves, who are, of course, free, are 
now engaged in making lime-juice and talking 
Irish. 


A sailor from Cork landed one day at the prin- 
cipal port, and fell into conversation with a 
particularly black longshoreman. The newcomer 
was filled with astonishment at the familiar 
speech. 

“Ar how long have yez been in this place?” he 
asked the a ty 

“Sure an’ it’s two months since I came over,” 
said the other, meaning that he had crossed from 
the other side of the island. 

“Well,” replied the Irishman, “if it makes a 
dacint man look like yous in two months, here’s 
what’s goin’ back to Ireland be the next ship!” 


* ¢ 
IT WAS A HOPELESS CASE. 


balky horse is an annoying creature under any 
circumstances, but the story of an incident 
which happened during a regimental drill raises 
the question whether such a horse may not simply 
be overconscientious. 


The sun blazed down on a field of hot, tired 
horses and excited men, all waiting for a big, 
raw-boned animal to succumb to the urgings of 
the starter and get into line. 

“ Bring up that horse!” shouted one of the 
officers at last, his peaenee having given out. 
“You'll get into trouble if you don’t!” 

The youthful rider of the refractory horse looked 
at his officer despairingly. 

“I’m as tired of it as you are, sir,” he said, with 
dull resignation, “but I can’t help it. He’s a cab 
horse, sir, that’s what he is. He won’t start till 
he hears the door shut, sir, and I haven’t got any 
door to shut!” 


* ¢ 


THAT OLD, FAMILIAR SIGN. 


Frenchman recently propounded through the 
columns of the Liverpool Daily Post a 
problem which may not be without interest for 
Americans. At any rate it involves a principle of 
rhetoric which ought not to be disregarded. 


I am in Liverpool since a month, writes the 
French gentleman, and I saw many things the 
which I stupefy; but of these this most amaze me. 
On your tramears one writes, “Passengers are 
requested not to board or leave the car while in 
motion.” “Board” I comprehend not. My friend 
say it is aborder to go on ship, therefore one me 
demanded not to go on car and not go off whilst 
in motion. 

How can that be? I see thousand passengers 
since four weeks go on and go off a car, but they 
all go whilst in motion. Shall one explicate how 
passengers whilst not in motion have power to go 
on and off a car? 


® 


NEEDED FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


A Georgia justice recently married a runaway 
couple who drove up to his house and went 
through the ceremony without descending from 
the carriage. When the ceremony was over, says 
the Atlanta Constitution, the groom fumbled in 
his pockets and fished up thirty-six cents. 
“Jedge,” he said, ‘this here’s all the money I 
‘ot in the world. Ef you’ve a mind to take it, you 


in; but I’ll say now that I done set it aside fer 
the honeymoon expenses.” 


ulia, and the matter 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


EVER before have we shown 
such attractive costumes 
and cloaks at such very 

low prices. New and exclusive 
fashions not found elsewhere. 
A broad field for your selection 
—suits at all prices from $8 up. 
Jackets $7 up. 

Remember that we make every 
garment especially to order, thus 
ensuring the perfection of fit 
and finish. You may order from 
us with perfect freedom; if what 
you get does not fit and give sat- 
isfaction, send it back and we 
will — your money. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Suits, well-tailored, $8 up. 
Attractive Silk-lined Cos- 
tumes, lined throughout with 
fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Fashionable Church 
and Visiting Cos- 
tumes, $12 up. 
New Skirts, in 

exclusive de- 

signs, $4 up. 
Rainy-day and 
Golf Suits and 

Skirts; Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up. 
The New French Waiking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 

veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 

Coats, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Catalogue of new Fall and Winter styles and the 
newest Samples /ree by return mail. Be sure to 
mention whether you wish samples for suits 
or cloaks, so that we will be able to send you 
a full line of exactly what you wish. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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if you understand modern methods and 
farm intelligently as taught by our corre- | 
spondence course in 


Modern Agriculture, 


Under PROF. WM. P. BROOKS, Ph. D., of Mass. 
Agricultural College. Treats of soils, tillage, 
fertilizers, crop rotation, stock- 
feeding, poultry-raising, dairying, ete. Also 
Horticulture under 4 of Cornell 
Universit and Agricultural Bacteriology 
under PROP. CONN of Wesleyan. Full commer- 
cial, normal and academic departments. Tui- 
tion nominal. Text-books Free to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars Free. Write to-day. 
The Home © pond , Springfield 














ur Walls 
and Ceilings 


Finished with MuREsco will be 
more Artistic, Sanitary and 
Durable than with paper. 

It is the only wall finish that can 
be used with success on any kind of 
surface. It comes in white and four- 
teen tints, and makes a beautifully soft, 
artistic and harmonious appearance. 
Ask your dealer about ut. If he doesn’t 
handle it, write for hints, instructions, tint 
book and a pretty celluloid book-mark FREE. 


BENJAMIN MOORE 6G CoO., 
472 Water Street, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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You don’t have to stand 
on the price when your 
appetite prompts you to 





5 cents will get you a 
feast of the best ginger 
snaps you ever tasted 
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cleaned to a leathery rawness, in the sun, and 


lays himself down on the grass by a stone wall 
for a nap, while he waits for them to dry. | T U AT [ 0 N 
Nearly every village has a “gentleman’’ who 


occupies the lonely pinnacle of the society With FRICTIONLESS METAL Co, was obtained for me 
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THE ENGLISH COUNTRY VILLAGE. 








Crisp, dainty and dell- 











yearly instalments. Such a place, if sold, would | very well, and they are particular not to cross 
bring not far from one thousand dollars. | social lines to the class below them. A lord does } 

English houses are always of brick or stone, | not have to be very wise to know that he is | Sas qautelen ait Gum ama 
with roofs of tile, slate or thatch, and they are so | “better than” any ordinary untitled gentleman, | lient properties of the oil. 
simple and substantial in their architecture that | and a gentleman will not associate freely with jy oe ype met pen 

| Yet in their every-day life the | Sold by all druggists and grocers, toc. ‘Imported by 


they rarely need repairing. Yet at the same tradespeople. 
time, most of them are hopelessly antiquated and | gentry are not apt to be offensive in their class| A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N.Y. 


inconvenient. | feeling, and, if they are of the right sort, they 
An English village street is very narrow and have a public-spirited care for the village and its - 
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often is remarkably crooked; or there may be | people that does not stop short of its humblest | 
no chief street, but instead only a tangle of | inhabitant. 

uncertain lanes. Many of the houses almost | The gentleman of the village shows no hesitation 
encroach on the roadway,—they are built so close | in stopping a plowboy who has his arm in a sling | 
to it,—and most of the others have only a rod or | and inquiring what the matter is and advising 
two of clear ground between them and the stone | him as to treatment, and there are few of the 
wall that separates them from the street. | villagers but have reason to thank the squire | 


Be Convinced ° 


By fair statements. 





The inn yards and the spaces in front of shops | and his wife for past kindnesses unostentatiously | 
are open to the street, and are paved with flagging | bestowed. | 


or are a hard-trodden level of flint and gravel. 
The yards of the other dwellings, no matter 


how narrow, are all dug over each spring, and | 


cabbages, onions and other vegetables are started | 
in them. 


The village church is a gray stone building, 
usually hundreds of years old. In the church- | 
yard headstones, old and new, dot the turf on | 
every side. Yet the greater number of mounds | 
lack stones, and when time levels the ground 


A briek or cobbled path leads from the gate to | there will be nothing left to show that the space | 


the front door, and narrower paths trace a way 


is occupied. The place has been a burial-ground | 
| 

















AN ENGLISH VI 


‘long the house walls to the back door and a 
larger garden in the rear. The chief walk is 
always bordered with flowers, and there are other 
flowers in a thin strip at the back of the yard | 
along the base of the house. Grape-vines, roses, 
or other climbing plants, are certain to have a | 
place on the house-fronts, and in some window 
you are pretty sure to catch glimpses of potted 
plants indoors. 

Utility and stiffness are marked features in 
these house surroundings, but the gay color of | 
the flowers and the outreachings of the vines and 
shrubs more than offset them. The impression 
is like that of a pretty story-book picture that | 
one finds he can walk into and that turns out real. 

In that part of the village where the houses are 
thickest there is a walk of cobblestones along | 
one side of the narrow street, but the walk is so 
rough that the people commonly use the highway, 
except in wet weather and in the muddy days of | 
winter. The street itself has a bed of broken 
stone, and is very hard and smooth. 

This is the children’s playground. It is theonly 
free space close about the homes; for the yards 
are in use as gardens. Villages often have a/| 
space set apart for a playground, which is called 
a “green.” It makes a good place for village 
gatherings and fairs and for wandering gipsies | 
to camp on, and for cricket- matches; but, | 
except for the homes close by, it is not nearly | 
so convenient a place of playtime resort as the 
street. 

The person who walks much with American 
shoes on English roads is astonished at the 
celerity with which his shoes disappear. The 
gritty hardness of the roads is about as effective 
in wearing them away as would be an application 
to a grindstone. 

The English countryman’s shoes are extremely 
durable. The soles are very thick and are hobbed 
all over with great nails and pieces of iron. 
Every footstep pockmarks the road with the 
prints of these guards. The heavy, clumping 
manner of the people in their walk is no doubt 
largely due to their foot-wear. 

Washing the shoes is Sunday morning work. 
You will see a plowboy, for instance, on that 
morning scrubbing his shoes in the brook near 
his home, and he not only gets off all the outside 
accumulations, but makes the thing thorough by | 
filing the shoes and giving the water a good | 


| is very like that of the village gentleman’s. 


| butcher’s, and the dry-goods dealer’s. 


| plumber’s, a carpenter’s, a cobbler’s, a baker’s 


LLAGE STREET, 





for perhaps a thousand years, and a new grave 
is rarely dug without disturbing the bones of 
some former occupant. 

Conveniently near the church stands the vicar’s 
house. It is a large, comfortable dwelling, with | 
lawns and shade-trees in front, and other lawns | 
and shade-trees and a garden and hothouses | 
behind it. Except that it has no park, the place 





A well-to-do vicar, indeed, is the social equal | 
of the humbler gentry. If he takes a wide-awake | 
interest in village affairs he is a very busy man, 
and he finds it easy to spend all his salary and 
more, too, in local charity. He dresses in sober 
black, and wears a long-tailed coat and a low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed felt hat. 

It is a very humble village that has not several 
shops. There are at least the grocer’s, the 
The post- 
office is usually kept in one of them. It occupies 
only a corner, and no one goes there for mail, for 
there is a carrier, even in the smallest villages, 
who delivers the mail two or three times daily. 

Other shops commonly to be found in an 
English village are a harness-maker’s, a 


and a blacksmith’s. Then there are one or two 
“sweet-shops,” patronized mostly by children, 
where candies are sold, and where you can get 
ginger beer and other “temperance drinks.” 

The center of life and activity of a village is at | 
the inns. It does not take much of a village to | 





support two or three drinking-places, for drinking | | 


seems to be as much a part of the life of the 
grown-up portion of the population as breathing. 

The adult male population resorts nightly to 
the tap-rooms of the inns. The men loiter about 
the bar, and fill one or two neighboring rooms 
where there are chairs and tables. Men who 
live near the inns often step in to get a drop 
several times during a day. Every time a man 
finishes a job, or in any employment whatever 
comes to a pause, he gets thirsty at once. But 
you rarely, if ever, see any women hanging about 
the inn tap-rooms. 

On the whole, the English village is very 
charming to the eye, and its life is full of quaint 
interest. But a few weeks of close contact with 
this life make an American homesick for his own 
town or village on the other side of the Atlantic. | 


CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


Accept only guarantees that are genuine. Deal 
with reliable people if you wish for per- 
manent and complete satisfaction. 

THE MAGEE FURNACE 
COMPANY offer the BEST 

Warm Air Furnace made, 


Magee 
Boston 





Magee Boston Heater 
“A” Series. 


Heater, 


“A” Series. 


It costs more to produce than 
any other, because it is made 


better. It is the cheapest to 





buy, however. If you are in 
need of a heater let us send 
For Warm Air Alone, or in com- pamphlets 


you descriptive 
bination, Warm Air and Hot Water. y 








with references. 





ROM the cheapest that is good to the best 

that is made.” No other maker has so large 
and complete a variety of Warm Air Heaters, Steam 
and Water Boilers, Ranges and Stoves. Our agents 
can be found in every State in the Union, and over 


3300 Cities and Towns. 
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If your local dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO., 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. ® 














The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put. up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 
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In full measure bottles, 





Baker’s Extracts. 


Nature’s Flavors Bottled Up. 
no paneled sides. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


Sold everywhere. 





Toasted Butter Crackers. 


Not simply baked brown; 
they are toasted. Large, 
light, nourishing, delicious 
crackers, containing the 
healthful properties of the 
purest materials. Try them 


With Coffee. 
Crackers and Milk. 
With Cup of Tea. 
With Sauce. 

Lunch "Tween Meals. 


2d CHS, ‘eur were) 100 
Your grocer can get them 


if he hasn’t them. 


CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





























Coffee. 


Union Club 





We are giving away the celebrated D& M 
Football. Regulation size, extra heavy 
pebbled-grain leather. Retails at $2.50. Be- 
gin now saving Union Club Coffee coupons 





No Better 
Coffee Grows. 





If you haven't 
tried it yet ask your grocer 
for it to-day. The best 


and get it 
FREE. 


coffee in the market and a 
present besides. 

Mail coupons direct to 
us. Premiums are sent at 
once, all charges prepaid. 


aniston SE 


Send for Premium List. 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 











This Sideboard is Yours 


if you order our standard Goods: Soaps, Teas, Coffees, etc. (57 
kinds of groceries to select from). Our plan is to give you the 
profits between our Factory and your Family in an elegant Premium, 
such as this beautiful Sideboard, China Cabinets, Bookcases, 
Parlor Suits, Writing Desks, Etc. 


Write for Our Handsome Book 


of 200 Premiums, 


Couches, Morris Chairs, Silverware, Watches, China, Jewelry, Etc. 

You may order an assortment of our excellent Goods and 
select any one of the Premiums, and we will send the Premium 
at once with the Goods. We pay freight on all cash orders. 


Keep what you want and 
sell the rest. 


Thrifty housewives and t right boys and girls everywhere are 
furnishing their homes elegantly with our beautiful Premiums, 
by earning them in selling our Soaps and other household 
necessities to friends and neighbors. 


We will pay you well for your spare time. 


To find out just how to take advantage of this great opportunity, 


Address Cohen Soap @o., °A>* Boston, Mass. 
























SAWYER’ S 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE | 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 3 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 
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Best in quality —largest in quantity — applied 
with a cloth—makes no dust—does its work 
quickly, easily and effectively. 

MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 
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MINUTE 


Tapioca The Standard now for 


all Tapiocas. 















M “gp ot G ] Oe ie = a 
much Jelly as ti Quick, and 
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Wholesome, tonic and 
medicinal.’ Right the Malted Coffee 
reverse of real coffee. Cereal 





Send five 2-cent stamps and get a pint sample 
of each of these Minute Delicacies with a hand- 
some book, ‘‘The Story of the Minute Man,”’ with 
copies of famous paintings in many colors and a 
splendid lot of recipes—book and 3 packages sent 
Ley” noel Or send 15 cents and get full-sized package 
of Minute Gelatine and the elegant book. 


ADDRESS DEPT. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CoO., 


ORANGE, MASS. 


THE MINUTE MAN, 








“Tt’s just fun 
to bake with 
one of these. 


Ask your dealer; if he 
hasn't them, we have. 


NORWICH 


| THE RICHMOND. COMPANY. ; 
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li. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Write for it to-day; matled free to any address upon 
request. It is the best authority for the new 


FALL AND WINTER 
STYLES. 


Ladies who appreciate the cleverest of 
the new modes, something different from 
the ordinary, use the Stevens’ catalogue 
as a guide for styles and values. We can 
deliver to your very door, express prepaid, 
the handsomest styles at prices below what 
the average merchant asks for the ordi- 
nary kind. Stevens’ garments are not 
factory-made, but strictly tailor-made. 










Over 1,300,000 women buy their gar- 
ments through this great mail order 
organization. Catalogue contains 
blanks and instructions for self-meas- 
urement. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Money refunded tf not satisfactory. 


The illustration shows two oi 
our many exclusive styles: 


No. 335. New Monte Carlo coat, made 30 
inches long, from fine quality of Kersey; lined 


back and fronts with yoke and two box pleats. 
Entire edge of garment finished with nu- 
merous rows of tailor stitching. Comes in 
black and castor. Price . $16.50 


No. 345. New Monte Carlo coat, made 30 
inches long, from fine quality of Kersey; 
lined throughout with rich, soft satin. En- 
tire garment elegantly trimmed with braid 
and ornaments. An exact reproduction of a 
$50 imported coat. Comes in black and 
Ge. Wa. 5 36 6 Uw. 9 $18.50. 


The Catalogue shows scores of other pretty styles to select from at from $5 up. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
109-415 State Street, CHICAGO. 






throughout with rich satin; finished both ) 





finds comfort, health, and beauty in Ferris Good Sense Waist. 
The child whose growing bedy requires support; the miss 
just entering the realm of womanhood ; the woman who cares 
for health as well as beauty; all should wear a 


FERRIS ss: WAIST 


A Health Garment in which you look well. 
A Beautiful Garment in which you feel well. 


Made in shapes to suit every form and size. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Be sure you get the genuine, with 
the name sewed on in red. The Ferris Book sent free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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pe Pt AS, 
7 Evory Child Says 
“I Just Love RALSTON 


~ ApprECIATED Bh = DAYSIN 
Ne ant Every AMERICAN. HoME_ 


IN A MILLION HOMES 


4] Ralston - Purina Cereals find 


table. They are the purestand fj 
most delicious foods made. 


ng cereals be 
sure to ast checker! rd packages. 


IN THE GROCER’S STORE 
You can buy the full variety 
(5 2-lb. packages and 1 12-Ib, 
sack for $1.00). They’ re al- 
——- fresh at your sata 5 


“ “Where Purity is Paramount” 
absolute cleanliness prevails. 
@ most si, 


these crisp have tasted 
mornings * Purina 


Duin Cental 





The Morning Bath 


Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with 
health, gives that comfortable feeling of perfect 
cleanliness, if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve deli- 
cacy of the complexion. Stimulates the pores, tones 
up relaxed muscles, puts the skin in pink of condi- 


tion, smooth, firm, clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 


Special Offer 022, booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 cts. to pay postage ; 
or for 10 cts., the same and samples of Woodbury's Facial Powder and Dental Cream 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sole Agents. Dept. O 





SEPT. 18, 1902. 





